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The answers were disturbing. Five agen- 
cies — none of them the Office of Educa- 
tion — distributed nearly one and a quarter- 
billion dollars for research and develop- 
ment to universities during 1964. Their 
funds reached into nearly every State in 
the Union and went to 124 colleges and 
universities. 

And, on closer examination, it became 
clear that there is a definite pattern to the 
distribution of funds. Twenty-five univer- 
sities received amounts greater than $10 
million. Those same 26 universities togeth- 
er received 68 percent of all the funds 
awarded to all the universities. 

Even more disturbing: 16 schools received 
amounts greater than $20 million each— 
and those 16 institutions accounted for more 
than 40 percent of all the funds awarded. 

Statistics in themselves don’t tell the 
whole Btory. But, Interestingly enough, a 
student told a newspaper reporter recently: 
“Just having a professor nod at you in the 
hall is a big deal. You feel like you've really 
arrived.” And that young man was a stu- 
dent at one of the universities receiving the 
most Federal R. & D. dollars. 

And who sits on the advisory panels of 
the five Federal agencies which distribute 
these R. & D. funds? I asked this question 
because an advisory panel is very important. 
It sits in Judgment on research applications 
submitted to an agency for financial assist- 
ance. Advisory panels were invented so 
Oiat no critic could ever say a government 
bureaucrat had turned down a worthwhile 
scientific project. If money is available and 
a project is turned down, it is usually be- 
cause the members of the panel believed it 
would not contribute significantly to knowl- 
edge in the research specialty. 

Warren Weaver of the New York Times 
once wryly described a mythical advisory 
padel — the "Special Committee for X.” 
These are men,” Weaver wrote, “intensely 
interested in X, often with a lifelong dedica- 
tion to X, and sometimes with a recogniz- 
ably fanatic concentration of interest on x 
Quite clearty, they are Just the authorities' 
to ask if you want to know whether X is a 
good idea.” 

_ . w ,^; ere do these panel members come from? 

the advisory panel memberships of the 
6 agencies here Involved, 1,622— a majority 
of the members — come from the academic 
community. Amazing correlation exists be- 
tween the amount of Federal funds for re- 
search flowing into a university and the 
number of faculty members serving on the 
advisory panels which pass on the grants. 
The higher the number of dollars, the higher 
the number of panelists. In fact, the same 
16 schools that receive 42 percent of the 
dollars send 810 — or exactly one-half — of all 
theacademic members of the advisory panels 
to Washington, 

Clearly, we are caught up in a vicious 
circle. 

Let us take the case of Professor A. He is 
very learned about X. He gets a grant to do 
some research on X — and learns even more 
about X. Soon his school becomes known 
as the place to go to do research on X and 
ir t H aC ^ evep more experts. So Professor A 
finds himself on an advisory panel advising 
on the directions research in X should take— 
and even more prestige enhances his uni- 
versity department. 

If the Government wants to pay for re- 
search in X, where else should they go but to 
professor A’s school? There is no conspir- 
acy— no conflict of interest. If the Judgment 
to be rendered on the Government’s part is 
whore do I get the best research value for 
my dollars? ’ the Government would be silly 
to go anywhere but to professor A’s univer- 
sity. 

_Our system of reliance on a small number 
of large universities for the great bulk of 
f"’ y ^ded scientific research may be the 
beet way to get research done — but does It 


benefit our schools? More important — does 
it benefit our students? 

We are beginning now to debate the wis- 
dom of this policy. We have seen the symp- 
toms of dissatisfaction grow. We have seen 
riots on our great campuses, and on small 
We have seen students battle to reverse the 

faculties. ° r PerlSh ” ™ among our 

Wo have seen all these things. But the 
real tragedy does not lie with young grumb- 
lings and unrest. The real tragedy lies in 
the fact that we have come all this way with- 
out seriously considering the consequences of 
our actions. We have continued to build up 
the dependence of our universities on the 
Federai Government— on the fictitious prem- 
ise that we were only buying research re- 
sults. But what we have really been doing 
■ 1 t?, h , anglng character and content of our 
children’s education. 

We have drifted too long. Federal policy 
on education must not be based on pure and 
simple expediency. Federal policy on educa- 
tion must be geared to a massive assault on 
ignorance and its evils. Only if this policy 
is wisely formed, and expertly administered, 
can education achieve its star role in the 
Great Society. 
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DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

tt o Ir ' L .? NG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
U.S. action m the Dominican Republic 
has been determined and decisive in 
curbing the threat of further Communist 
subversion in the Western Hemisphere. 

President Johnson’s wisdom In moving 
promptly to protect the lives of U.S. citi- 
zens has brought high praise from many 
sources. I firmly believe that the Presi- 
dent has been rightly acclaimed as a 
dedicated and effective defender of free- 
dom in the Americas. 

Recent issues of the Washington Eve- 
ning star have carried two articles in 
appraisal of the administration’s course 
in this troubled area. 

I ^' r l l Pl i es i i , dent ’ 1 unanimous con- 
sent that these two articles be printed 
in the Record. 

There being no objection, the articles 
reordered to be printed in the Record, 

[Prom the Washington (D.C.) Evening star 
May 3, 1966] 

Beds Take Over Dominican Revolt 
(By Max Freedman) 

arI T? 0 Wed A nesda y afternoon of last week, 
the U.S. Ambassador in the Domlni- 
RepubUo reported to Washington that 
there was no immediate threat to the per- 

that co^ry ° f A “ erlcan cltlzens “ring lh 
Exactly 2 hours later Ambassador Ben- 
“ esEage - reported that the 
situation had deteriorated with tragic speed 

P° lloe forces supporting 
the Dominican Government were no longer 
the sltuatlor >' In some places 
hac an utter collapse of military 
effllclency. Officers wept openly at the news 

defections"^ "" reSt ^ at reports of growing 

The Dominican authorities could give no 
insurances that the lives or the property"? 
U.S. citizens would be protected. They were 
unable to protect the airfield or the railway 
station or the port from which American 
citizens could be evacuated. 

No longer could they protect the large hotel 
or other buildings where some of these Amer- 
ieans had gathered for safety. Nor were they 
able to protect the U.S. Embassy in Santo 
Domingo from attack. 


Faced with these accumulating proofs of 
!L Cr ^ 1Cal sltuatlon growing steadily worse, 
tne Dominican officials strongly urged the 
Embassy to advise Washington to send 
enough force without delay to protect and 
evacuate the endangered American citizens 
The members of the U.S. Embassy, 
confronted with this new evidence and listen- 
ing to this urgent plea for American troops 
to prevent outrages and the tragic loss of 
life, unanimously agreed that the time had 
come for direct American assistance. Ambas- 
sador Bennett conveyed this unanimous rec- 
ommendation to Washington and the 
marines were soon on their way to the 
Dominican Republic. 

It seems clear that some military officers 
are supporting the revolt and are defying 
the cease-fire not because they really believe 
in the rebel cause but because they feel they 
have no alternative, having once broken 
their military oath and taken up arms 
against the Government. 

Equally clear to Washington is the danger 
that the original revolt, started to restore 
former President Juan D. Bosch to power, is 
being supplanted by highly trained Commu- 
nist agents who are seeking to gain control 
of a revolutionary situation by an almost 
classic application of Communist tactics. 

There are three Communist parties in’ the 
Dominican Republic. The first is the Do- 
minican Popular Socialist Party, an orthodox 
Communist party looking to Moscow for 
guidance. 

The second is the Dominican Popular 
Movement, a small aggressive party with 
leanings to China. The third is the 14 July 
Movement, not completely Communist in 
character but with a strong Castro influ- 
ence. 

These three groups have not yet formed 
a united front. That may come later. They 
are still fighting for the leadership of the 
revolt. But they are exploiting every weak- 
ness every breakdown in authority, to spread 
the influence of Communist power. 

Their success can be measured by one 
stark and tragic fact. Many of Bosch’s origi- 
nal supporters have left the revolt and have 
gone Into hiding. 

Officials in Washington have a list of names 
of the 68 most important Communist leaders 
who have seized key strategic positions In 
the revolt and are twisting it into a Commu- 
nist p a ttem. This list contains the names 
of these Communists and their military and 
upheaval tralnlng 86 a gents of revolutionary 

Some of them were trained in Russia, 
others In China, still others in Cuba. All of 
them have been identified as active and slnis- 
ter figures in the present stage of the revolt. 

No signs exist as yet of any significant 
movement of Communist agents from Cuba 
to the Dominican Republic. It is the judg- 
ment of Washington officials that Cuba was 

mnrlfnrl b ^ SUrPrl f < ! ** th6 BUCCeSS Which 
marked the uprising and the weaknesses 

thus revealed In the crumbling fabric of gov- 
ernmental power. 6 

The local Communist agents, expertly 
* ulcl strategically placed, moved in 
quickly to exploit the situation for Commu- 

P l ^ poses - Cuba’s future role has to be 
watched carefully. 

'rvS^ SCh ’ S Supporters made a serious mistake. 
nmL S + aVe SOI ? e selzed weapons and ammu- 
nition to people more eager to loot and plun- 
der for private gain than to fight for the : 
proclaimed cause of the uprising. 

Thus, the revolt lost popular favor and 
became a weapon of anarchy instead of a 
movement to restore Bosch as the last con- 
stitutionally elected President. These ex- 

“T y moderatee foto silence or 
retreat and again gave added strength to the 
Communist minority. 

m ®y all . at th ‘ s pr i«cal hour the situation 
might have been restored if Bosch, by a 
greater display of personal daring, had left 
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exists. Second, It recognizes that every 
school child In America, regardless of the 
type of school that he attends, is entitled to 
the best education attainable. 

This $1.3 billion law channels funds to help 
the children of the poor; but In so doing, all 
American children benefit. It also provides 
funds to buy textbooks and expand school 
libraries — Including the purchase of books 
and periodicals. It alms to raise educational 
services to all students In our communities, 
in any way local school districts see fit. 
Bookmobiles, portable science laboratories, 
special classes, special projects In music or 
the arts or with museums — only the Imagi- 
nation of our communities themselves will 
set the limit. 

This new great law also provides for funds 
for basic research to find new techniques 
and new teaching concepts. And It strives 
to strengthen State departments of 
education. 

Like the elementary and secondary law, 
the Intent of the higher education bill now 
.before Congress Is to provide educational 
opportunities for needy students attending 
any college or university — and to a lesser 
extent for all students attending so-called 
“developing Institutions.” 

In all of its titles, the $250 million bill is 
a general aid to higher education measure. 

If this bill becomes law, we could expand 
and develop continuing education, com- 
munity extension services and adult educa- 
tion. We could strengthen college and uni- 
versity libraries and train librarians. If this 
bill becomes law, we would have up to 
160,000 scholarships for qualified high school 
students from low-income families. 

So we strengthen our massive national 
commitments to the cause of education. 
But we have not yet taken one step I believe 
Is absolutely necessary to complete the 
commitment. 

What Is needed desperately In the Federal 
Government Is a focal point for education — a 
voice at the highest levels of Government — 
an agency to coordinate the expanding pro- 
grams of Federal aid. In short, we need a 
Department of Education. 

I proposed such a Department this year in 
Congress. I proposed the Department of 
Education because a chorus of voices, each 
with its own point of view — Its own pro- 
gram — its own mission, says It speaks for 
education today. Nowhere Is there a com- 
prehensive policy. 

The President has made a valiant attempt 
to bring order out of chaos. By Executive 
order he set up an Interagency Committee 
on Education, chaired by a very able and 
dedicated man — Francis Keppel, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education. 

But where Is Dr. Keppel’s office? Buried 
in the tangled web of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; a Depart- 
ment responsible for running nearly 150 dif- 
ferent programs, including aid to education, 
and with a budget that has soared from un- 
der $2 billion in 1953 to more than $7 bil- 
lion In fiscal 1966. 

But Dr. Keppel and one Office of Education 
do not administer most Federal education 
spending. This year, less than a third of 
Federal funds for education — or $1.6 bil- 
lion — is being channeled through the 
nominal agency for education, the Office of 
Education. 

Where is education in the Federal Govern- 
ment today? It might be more appropriate 
to ask where It Isn't. From the green lawns 
of Bethesda’s National Institutes of Health 
to Foggy Bottom — from the space age world 
of NASA to the complex of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 42 separate Federal depart- 
ments, bureaus and agencies are Involved In 
Federal education programs and spending a 
total of $5 billion. And each of them makes 
educational policy — often Indifferent or 
ignorant of the broad national objectives in 


the field of education. Look at some of the 
agencies spending Federal education dollars; 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare itself spends $800 million for educa- 
tion. These millions are channeled through 
the Public Health Service, the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration and the Wel- 
fare Administration — all separate and equal 
parts of the Department — all separate from 
and equal to the Office of Education. 

The Department of Agriculture spends 
half a billion dollars a year on education. 

Directly concerned with education, the 
National' Science Foundation will channel 
$400 million into our schools and colleges 
this year. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
spends one-third of a billion dollars for 
college housing loans, the Labor Department 
$362 million, and $77 million is spent for war 
orphans and veterans education by the VA. 

The Department of Defense, NASA, and 
the Atomic Energy Commission together con- 
tribute another $443 million to education — 
for the most part primarily In the area of 
research and science. 

And other agencies have their finger in 
the education pie: The Department of In- 
terior spends $123 million; the State Depart- 
ment, $60 million; the District of Columbia 
government, $12.5 million; the Canal Zone, 
$12.4 million; the Department of Commerce, 
$7 million; the Treasury, $6.1 million; the 
Justice Department, $3 million; and the Job 
Corps of the equal opportunity program, 
$190 million. 

Next year most of these figures will be 
even larger, as we add $1.3 billion from the 
recently enacted elementary and secondary 
school aid legislation and hopefully $250 
million for higher education, to the Federal 
education budget. 

Each of the agencies I have mentioned has 
its own narrow responsibility; none of them 
is concerned with the whole problem of 
education. The sums spent by the agencies 
In many cases are so large that they can 
distort the aims of the overall aid to educa- 
tion program. That is the tragedy here. 

Every year In Congress, we review and pass 
upon the President’s budget. We review and 
pass on a massive document, complete to the 
smallest detail of the salaries of employees 
and the distribution of funds. But you can 
look all through that massive compilation of 
Information — and nowhere will you find a 
summary of all the money to be spent for 
education. To determine the amounts, you 
must look through each Department and 
agency’s budget — and even then It would be 
Impossible to discover all the Items. 

One finds no concise summary. Even more 
Important, one finds no one place in the Con- 
gress where the Impact of the budget on edu- 
cation In America Is debated or considered. 
A Department of Education would change 
that. A department could give us a central 
source of information and a central point 
of responsibility for collecting the necessary 
data, assessing its relevance, and recom- 
mending a policy. Then Congress could 
really do Its job of considering various pro- 
posals in the light of their total effect on 
education in America. 

For example, a large slice of the money 
spent by the Federal Government in educa- 
tional Institutions comes from agencies like 
the Atomic Energy Commission or the De- 
partment of Defense. It is money purely 
for R. & D. — research and development. Vet 
it has an enormous effect on our universities, 
across the board, and this effect raises some 
serious questions . 

Where have our professors been disap- 
pearing lately? Perhaps into the laboratories 
with a few select graduate students. Perhaps 
into the depths of the Government as con- 
sultant. Perhaps to Washington to get them- 
selves grant or research contract renewals. 
And where has this left the student? In 
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many cases, the student is left in the middle 
of hundreds of his fellows listening to an 
aloof figure on the lecture platform — distin- 
guished for his works, but unknown to his 
students. The student is left to discuss the 
course material with a graduate student in 
a section meeting. So the student of today 
has become more and more anonymous — a 
seat in a lecture hall, a number on a card 
in the administration office, a statistic in the 
university records. 

There is a popular song around these days 
ail about ticky-tacky. I’m sure you’ve heard 
it. I won’t presume to sing it for you, but 
it does repeat a common theme: It sings of 
boxes — little boxes — and they're all made 
out of ticky-tacky and they all look Just the 
same. And it goes on about the people in 
the houses, and how they drink their mar- 
tinis dry, and how they all look Just the 
same. And the people send their children 
to the university — and they come out look- 
ing just the same. 

The song Is a bestseller; like most best- 
sellers It says something that means some- 
thing to you and me. We are — especially the 
young among us — greatly concerned with a 
loss of individuality. The revolt on the cam- 
pus makes big bold headlines. A growing 
group of American undergraduates are rebels 
against their college administrations. 

There are probably many reasons for this 
movement. But this much is clear — the 
undergraduate wants to feel he belongs to 
the university, he wants to feel he is more 
than a number, he wants to feel he is im- 
portant to the schools. As J. Glenn Gray, 
chairman of the philosophy department at 
Colorado College put It in the current 
Harpers : 

“There has hardly been a time, In my ex- 
perience, when students needed more atten- 
tion and patient listening to by experienced 
professors than today. The pity Is that so 
many of us retreat into research. Government 
contracts, and sabbatical travel, leaving 
counsel and instruction to Junior colleagues 
and graduate assistants. In so doing we 
deepen the rift between the generations and 
at the same time increase the sense of im- 
personality, discontinuity, and absence of 
community that makes college life less satis- 
factory in this decade than it used to be. 
What is needed are fewer books and articles 
by college professors and more cooperative 
search by teacher and taught for an au- 
thority upon which to base freedom and in- 
dividuality.” 

If anyone has lured the teacher from the 
classroom, it is Uncle Sam. 

The Federal Government has helped bring 
about a fundamental change in higher edu- 
cation In this country — an increasing em- 
phasis on research — a decline in the prestige 
of the teacher— a growing tendency to in- 
volve the academician in the world of gov- 
ernment and the world of business. This 
change has come — not by design — not 
through regular aid-to-educatlon funds but 
rather through the back door of research 
and development dollars spent In our schools. 

Who gets the Federal dollar? What kind 
of schools receive this Federal aid to edu- 
cation? For Federal aid to education it is, 
despite the protestations of the mission- 
oriented Government agencies — NASA and 
the rest — who administer R. & D. funds. 

A few months ago, I asked the heads of 
several departments and agencies in Wash- 
ington to answer these questions. I asked 
the Department of Defense, the Space 
Agency, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the National Science Foun- 
dation to list all the colleges and universities 
that had received their R. & D. funds in 1964. 
I asked them to list the moneys the recipient 
university received. And I asked them to 
tell me how many members of faculties 
served on their advisory panels, advising 
them on the wisdom of their grants. 
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Ik la sldllrsttng. It U, 111 th* word* of th* 

neetdeot: 

"TU* wdUmat at becoming, almga br- 
ooming, trying. probing. falling. resting, u4 
trying ageis- -.ut klway* trying and always 
gaining .** 

United we stand. And united we gain. 

We must gain. Our needs are multiplying. 
In s years, SI l million people will live In o«ur 
country— -hall ot them under the ege ot SB. 

In 10 yean, as wilt need — each y ea r e ve r 
a million new home*. W« will need school* 
far 10 million additional chUdrsn f . * « wel- 
fare and health faculties for t. tnfnion mare . 
people orer the age of 00. 

We have no time to kwe. We must chal- 
lenge the teaks at band. 

We must make our otttsa mars Usa ble 
places where efalldren oan play and man and 
woman «u work. In safety and health. 

Wa must p e r te rra our natural heritage be- 
fore it la lost * * * we .most: preeer r e our 
landscape and our foraste. We must pre- 
serre etsan air and water. 

Wa must dad way* to help our rural du- 
aens adjust to technological revolution and 
social change. 

We moat solve the problem of atsas transit. 
The commuter* pea san t In this room know 
what I'm talking about. 

We hare no little dreamt. • Wa make no 
little plana. 

President Johnson has proposed— and your 
Oongreas la passing— legislation which will 
help ornate the freedom and security wa 
aeek. 

fitograwa to prortde adeq u ate madloal eare.' 
to batter educate our children, to eradicate 
poverty, to give each man and enoeaan In Ihi* 
country truly equal opportunity. 

These Investments carry a ptltar tag. ■, - 
. But the cost per t h o u sa n d or per man 
or par million of national problems like 
Illiteracy, school dropouts, poverty, delta- 
qitency, and, yes, discrimination la far gre at 
«r than the coat of our adart* to over co m e 
these things. 

Ws spend *4*0 a year per child in our 
public schools. But we apend tlhOO a year 
to keep a dellnqunnt In j»- detention home. 
*3400 a year for a family on relief, and 
*3400 a year for an inmate In Btete prison. 

We must make the I nves tme n t* neoeeaary 
so that all in our society may be productive. 
Toot and uneducated people are poor ato- 
«uaa«m. They are a drain on our economy. 
They ere wasted resources. 

But beyond the economic goad, there la Urn 
morality at our effort* , ■ 

Wa le Ama ri ne base always drawn M ewag t h 
tpom aur belief that deosoeraey sen give 
the greatest reward of Wli the opportunity 
fore each man and woman to stake some- 
thing better of himself. In hie 'own way. 
Wa believe In the dignity and worth at 
•very m a n —n ot fust our moiety as a whole, 
but each man In It. 

That la why we educate a child, or give a 
4utn*Uo those without Jab* or hop* or do the 
things we must do to Insure that each Antes* 
loan, whatever hie color or naitlonsd origin, 
shall have hie equal chance. 

We must do her* at ho m e the responsible 
tasks of freemen If we m Americana are to 
live up to our belief*. I ask your sup- 
port and your work for the programs which 
will make thee* things possible. 

1 also ask your support and work for new- 
thing else: for the bettor that the world 
need not destroy Itself by war. and that we 
Americans oan help others, too, la other 
places, find a better -Ilf* 

We hear many voice# thee* days saying that 
America is ovemtettded In the world * * * 
that other peoples problems needn't be our 
problem* * * • the* w* ought to eloae up 
shop oversea* and enjoy our fruits her* la 
the good old USA 

Too easy, my friends. And too dangerous. 
Who in the world wtll work .for democracy 
If we do not I 


Who In the world can p ree sr v* the p ee** 
If w* do not? 

Who In the world can set the example, oan 
offer the needed hand, if we do not* 

We live u a time when everything te cam- 
ple*, when there are no more rapid «r easy 
. answers. We five In a time when w* must 
’ exert our patience a* never before. Have wa 
the patience, for Instance, to continue a die- 
agreeable struggle thousands of miles from 
home — perhaps for months and years 
ahead— without any guarantee Of final 

success! 

I oan tall you that the forces of totalitari- 
anism have that pattenee. ■ 

W» must stand abroad ms wa etend at 
borne: for the pledgee made by Americans 
who earn* before u*. We mute tote freedom 
and Justice enough to practice tt • * • and 
d e fend tt. 

< President Johnson has made his commit- 
ment to all of us. x jo tn him tu that 
commitment. . ■. 

u:"‘ VN . 

THE MESS Of VIETHAAl— XXV 

Mr. OBUmntO. Mr. NroslAeiH, unl- 
v«r*lty oocimimltto* — fmraltlee and *ta- 
fient bodies — tochide * very subteuttM' 
number, of, opponent* of our coutbenot 
A*!* sxjUcle*.. They properly reject Sec- 
retary of State Ru*k't chiding of the 
academic world for what he ehooae* to 
label tt* "stubborn disregard of plain 
facts;" A reply from New England uni- 
versity faculty member* wee published aa 
a three-quarter page advertisement in 
laet Sunday t New York Time*. It point* 
out their view that 8Mr*t*ry Rusk and 
the administration gpokamaan. are the 
onaa who are entity of "stubborn dixro- 
ganl of the facta.**- - - 

The adver t Nmu it wa* clgned by over 
760 faculty Members of 36 New England 
mlrerslUea. , Harvard lead* the list, with 
300 signers. . Ma*aacbu*etis institute of 
Technology is second, with 137. Bran- 
date la third, with lift; Yale, fourth, with 
*3. Boston University haa 43; North- 
eastern University and Tufts University, 
43, each Other* are: Andover Newton 
Theological School. Boston College, 
Brown Unlvertety. CLarji University, Col- 
lege of the, Hojy. Cam. p#rtmwth Col- 
lage, Episcopal .■ntef&jfjteaS B&mt. Cted- 
dard OottNte. Blnuruxta College, Smith 
College, University of Coonooticwt. Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Worcester Polytech- 
nic Institute, Cardinal Cateri ng College, 
WeBeeley, Wheaton, WUttkia*. and 
Amhent. 

. The JUst 1* an impfeeteve one i i out; 
standing faculty hunbfff*; but I do Mi 
wish to bufedon the Public Priatdr by 
having the flat printed tar tba Raooas. 
However, I do ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the message, entitled "A 
Reply to Secretary Rusk on Vietnam,** 
be printed at this point tn my remark* 
in the Rxcosd. , 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the advertisement was ordered to 
be printed tn the Rkcoxb, a* follows: 

(Prom the Haw York Timas. May 0, lMij 
A SUcnv to SaoasTaav Bosk an Tanua 


In bis ad d re w on April 08 Mon the Amer- 
taan aoeiaty at tate m a ti oo al law, Secretary 
of Btate Bean Walk attac ke d aeedemle srttto* 
of the adminiohrattoa for talking "n onsense 
about the nature of the struggle” la Vlet- 
nam. Re continued: "I sometimsa wonder 
at the gullibility at educated men and the 
stubborn disregard of plain facta by men who 
arc eupposed to ba helping our young to 


laarn — aa p aclaily to leara how to think." 
This abusive language suggests that th* ad- 
ministration want* to altSDoa its crittos 

This' suggestion la oonnrmed by tnslnua- 
ttoea from other administration spokesmen 
about the loyalty of auoh critics. Praetaaly In 
this time of crisis, however, th* acadarnio 
community haa both a right and an obliga- 
tion to point out hazards and Inconsistencies 
In our military and diplomatic policy. 

It te easy to see why the Secretary ot State 
te angry. The reasons have nothing to do 
with "gullibility" in the aoadamfi commu- 
nity. Re te angry because th* fact* and wider 
ooosidsratlon* brought up by these critic* 
have contradicted eo many ofBotat pronounce- 
ntantr. Tt is not th* scholars bdt th* leaders 
of th* administration who Hava shown s' 
"stubborn disregard of plain facts.** 
sxAta tao rat 

Per example, on March Me 1***. jhe*ident 
Johnson said, “W* seek ne morn man a re- 
turn to th* essentials of th* a gr ee m e n t* of 
10*4 — a reliable agreement to guarantee the 
independence and security of all tn southeast 
Acte. 1 * But th* “plain fa ot* te Shat tba 
Oaaava agreement did not provide for a dl vi- 
sion at Vietnam into two aa tte na. On tba 
contrary, the agreement spoke of th# two 
parte of Vietnam as ' regrouping tens** and 
aald that "th* military demarcation line la 
provisional and should not tn nay way ba 
interpreted aa constituting a political or ter- 
ritorial boundary." It provided that 
"• * 1 general election* shall be bald in July, 
1PM. under th* kuparvleton of an inter- 
national connml*» Ion * * Mo such unify- 

ing aleottone have been held. The flaigon re- 
gime, with United States approval, refused. 
Sver etaoe. the United States has Insist** 
that Vietnam remain divided. 

On April 7, 1*65, th* President gave an- 
other description of the administration's 
goals. He said. "Tonight dmaUeano and 
Aslans are dying for a world where each 
people may choose its own path to change," 
and further on : "Our objective te the Inde- 
pendence of South Vietnam, and Its freedom 
from attack. .We want nothing for our- 
selves — only that the people of iowth Viet- 
nam be allowed to guide their own country 
in their own way." The plain fast Is that 
th* seal* of American Intervantloa te incom- 
patible with the goal of self-determination. 
North Vietnam has, to be sure, intervened 
' by helping the Vtetcoog. But at every stage 
of the war the scale of American tnterven- 
tton has been far greater. The seennn of 
combat shows that w* haw* satmsged Mouth 
Vietnam with every kind of mUHMy equip- 
ment th* terrain allows. W# atrttft troop* 
arid Supplies oon tin daily. WO drop napalm 
otk etvtttan •population* inter mi ngled with 
gtserrUlae. We bum and defoliate crops and 
forest*. W# have resorted to tooled fating 
gas. An intervention as m e st i va aa this does 
ne* furnish * choice to th* people. It de- 
prives them of one-. 

snrBBoaw DuaaossD or Mtim r*ora 

If American actions in Vietnam ore de- 
ls natal*. administration attempt* to defend 
them should square with the plain fact*. 
Bell -deception about * marl nan intervention 
oan be a greater peril than discrim inatin g 
protest. Only by recognising the amtegul- 
Uas of the situation oan Wa reuoh aeoord with 
the deepest level* of th* Amerioan eooacianoe 
and with the common condolenc e of man- 
kind. Th* administration may her* con- 
trived th* discreet silence at th* gnadgtng 
Upaetvlo* of some foreign govaramenu and 
of aoat* U S Boasters, but the hamrtte and 
inom latencies of th* pe e aent policy are 
widsly recognised both a* hooo* and Monad. 

Tbs attention tn Vietnam rates* soften* 
moral questions, not merely dtptooooMk had 
tactical ones. As a nation wa bold titmilui 
power. To permit it to he wood In r sc fleet 
and barbarous way* U to Imperil th* entire 
basis of American leadership. 
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my office received a letter from Nathan 
H. Cohen, president of Monarch Con- 
struction Corp., developers of the Amer- 
ican Towne House. At that time, sug- 
gestions and comments on Monarch’s 
program were requested. Knowing 
very little about Mr. Cohen’s enterprise, 
I merely replied, in a routine fashion, 
that I strongly favored middle-income 
housing projects, and that his programs 
seemed designed to produce such 
projects. 

Shortly after that, there was published 
a full-page advertisement which con- 
tained both my letter and letters from 
many other Senators and from Members 
of the House of Representatives. The 
impression created by the advertisement 
was that all those whose letters appeared 
there were endorsing and praising the 
Monarch Construction Corp. An en- 
dorsement was not my intention; and I 
strongly condemn the careless use of my 
name in a commercial advertisement of 
this type. 

What has particularly distressed me is 
that I have recently received information 
that Mr. Cohen, the Monarch Construc- 
tion Corp., and the American Towne 
House program have been charged with 
numerous instances of fraud and deceit, 
and are now under intensive investiga- 
tion by the office of the U.S. Attorney. 

Therefore, I wish to reiterate and to 
make crystal clear, for the purposes of 
anyone interested in these enterprises, 
that X have never given any commercial 
endorsement to this concern, and that 
Mr. Cohen has been instructed to cease 
all use of my name in his advertise- 
ments. It is my sincere hope that no 
unsuspecting buyer has been led astray 
by the appearance of these misleading 
newspaper advertisements. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S ACTION IN 
REGARD TO THE DOMINICAN RE- 
PUBLIC 'Ts- n A 

Mr. TALMADGE. Min 'President, 
once again all Americans have every 
reason to be proud of the President of 
the United States for the swift and de- 
cisive manner in which he has exercised 
his position as leader of the free world. 

The President’s determination to re- 
sist communistic aggression, wherever 
it may exist, and especially in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, was never more clear 
than in his swift action to aid in the 
perilous situation last week in the 
Dominican Republic. 

While the United States and the Pres- 
ident may receive some criticism in the 
world community, and even within the 
boundaries of our own Nation, I, for one, 
want to go on record as affirming my 
confidence in his action and my pride 
in his leadership. As President Johnson 
said time and time again, the United 
States desires to extend its control over 
no other nation and no other territory. 
We merely desire to insure that any 
country which wishes to do so, may freely 
choose its own form of government, with- 
out outside intereference. 

Anyone who has doubts about the in- 
tentions of the United States need only 
reflect upon the words of President 
Johnson in his address to the Nation on 


the nature of our commitment in the 
Dominican Republic: 

Our goal in the Dominican Republic is the 
goal which has been expressed again and 
again: in the treaties and agreements which 
make up the fabric of the inter-American 
system. It is that the people of that coun- 
try must be permitted to freely choose the 
path of political democracy, social Justice 
and economic progress. 

The action of the President can in no 
way be interpreted as a return to “gun- 
boat diplomacy.” The primary reason 
for sending in marines was to protect 
American lives when law and order com- 
pletely broke down in that war-tom 
country, and when officials of the Domin- 
ican Republic informed the United 
States authorities that they could no 
longer insure the safety of Americans. 

The marines were protecting both the 
lives of Americans and the lives of thou- 
sands of citizens of the Dominican Re- 
public and of citizens of European and 
other Latin American republics, which 
were made safe because of the action of 
President Johnson. 

Furthermore, all Americans and the 
citizens of all other countries should be 
reassured that the United States is not 
interfering in foreign internal politics or 
taking sides with any of the factions in 
the Dominican Republic uprising. Our 
sole purpose is to protect human lives 
and to insure that the cancer of com- 
munism does not gain another foothold 
in our own backyard. 

The United States has announced and 
demonstrated its good intentions in the 
Dominican Republic by providing food 
for the hungry and medical supplies and 
treatment for the sick and the wounded 
in that troubled area. 

Surely, for these reasons, all freedom- 
loving people of Latin America who 
yearn for the decency and dignity of de- 
mocracy will join President Johnson in 
his hope that shooting and bloodshed will 
cease and that a stable government will 
be instituted in the Dominican Republic. 

It has been a source of pride for me to 
see the response from the editors of our 
Nation’s newspapers to the President’s 
actions in Latin America. Eugene Pat- 
terson, the Atlanta Constitution, and the 
outstanding editorial department of that 
newspaper have been in the forefront of 
informed news analysis. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Rec- 
ord three of the informative editorials 
which have been published in the At- 
lanta Constitution. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ord, as follows: 

[From the Atlanta Constitution, May 1 , 1965] 
Give Up What in Vietnam? 

(By Eugene Patterson) 

My difference with the quit-in-Vietnam 
wing of U.S. liberalism Is a deep one because 
I believe they are advocating— without mean- 
ing to, which makes it worse — that this Na- 
tion quit on liberalism. The sword they de- 
mand be surrendered is their own. 

In varying degrees of anguish or triumph 
these good people write to tell me the Vlet- 
cong Is winning thus far, which IS true, that 
President Johnson ought to negotiate an end 
to the war, which they do not seem to recog- 
nize is the very thing he is trying to do, 
and that the United States is Just plain 


wrong in Vietnam, anyway, which is an in- 
credible Irony, coming from them. 

For It will be peaceseeking idealism, not 
hotspur Jingoism, that will lose if the United 
States loses in Vietnam. 

This country had its taste of the dangers 
and failures of Dulles-Radford brinkman- 
ship based on a politics of status quo and 
threats of massive nuclear war. Then lib- 
eralism especially was cheered when Presi- 
dent Kennedy and President Johnson tried 
to limit the nuclear danger by developing the 
option of limited war. 

Failure in Vietnam will mean the failure 
of that option, rekindling all the dangers in- 
herent in a resurgence of the bomb-Moscow 
mentality. 

Civic action, counterinsurgency, grassroots 
aid, VS. special forces — these were Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s bright new hopes for prevailing 
against communism’s small “wars of libera- 
tion” on the home ground without having to 
pulverize Peiping. 

The bomber wing at the Pentagon never 
did much approve. The new tactics were 
based on helping the people ve were to 
defend; on creating political and economic 
systems that were to be better for them than 
any other; on teaching national armies to 
become the friends and helpers of their own 
peoples, and not Just Instruments of author- 
ity or tools of feudalism. It was to be an 
historic experiment, based on the codes of 
military honor, to humanize the soldiery, to 
use the plowshare as well as the gun, to repel 
the guerrilla aggressor by winning the peo- 
ple to something better. 

In short, It was to be an experiment in 
idealism, a search for a positive pro-people 
program as an alternative to a negative anti- 
communism frozen in the nuclear syndrome 
Naive, gullible, infantile — all these adjec- 
tives have fitted mistakes made during the 
tryout of this new kind of war in Vietnam. 
But one would have expected to hear them 
come from the big-war believers in nuclear 
force, and not from the wing of political 
thought that advocates more idealistic so- 
cial and economic reform and less blind 
reliance on the bomb. 

Vet now that the going has gotten rough, 
and mistakes have mounted, and success 

has not come conveniently within sight 

and indeed, may not— the demand that we 
give up comes first and loudest from the 
very people who ought to stay longest and 
fight hardest. 

With no illusions at all about the many 
failures our experiment in Idealism has suf- 
fered in Vietnam, I’ll say, thanks. War is 
with us. I am proud my country has tried — 
whether it fails or not, has tried — to learn 
limited war based on creation of needed re- 
forms, as an alternative to unlimited war 
based on unfeeling power. Those are, I am 
afraid, the untidy alternates. 

[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 

May 1, 1965] 

Swift U.S. Action in Dominican Republic 
Was Necessary; It’s Now Up to OAS 
Vietnam is not the only trouble spot for 
the United States" and its long-range goal 
of world peace. Our awesome power, which 
has prevented a major conflagration, has not 
prevented those frustrations of nationalist 
revolutions, rivalries and clashes between 
states and the ever-present threat of a major 
explosion. 

We’re now involved in the Dominican Re- 
public, the Caribbean island country, which 
is in the throes of a violent revolution. An 
undisclosed number of Marines and airborne 
troops have landed on the island, presum- 
ably to protect Americans until such time as 
they can be evacuated. Estimates of the 
number of troops already involved range tip 
to 5,000, indicating our ability to move swiftly 
and perhaps decisively in what obviously has 
been determined in Washington to be an 
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powers were locked in the First World 
War, Turkey took the opportunity to 
massacre and deport nearly 2 million 
Armenians within the crumbling sphere 
of Turkish power. 

It is a tribute to the vitality and re- 
sourcefulness of the; Armenian people 
that they were able to establish them- 
selves las an independent republic only 3 
years la-ter when the opportunity came. 
We salute the Armenian people and pray 
that their unquenchable spirit of freedom 
will once again find expression in the 
world’s political structure. 
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attempted repetition of Castro’s Communist 
takeover in Cuba, 

Already there are outraged voices from 
some of the members of the Organization 
of American States. Memories of the old 
cry, “the Marines have landed,” have aroused 
lingering suspicions of the giant from the 
north. Paced with the necessity of a quick 
decision to protect American nationals, Presi- 
dent Johnson had no time to consult OAS 
members. If at the same time he was fol- 
lowing the Kennedy doctrine that this coun- 
try will not tolerate Communist takeovers 
of any more Latin republics, he has acted 
in our own and the hemisphere’s interests. 

The President disclaims any intent of 
occupying the Dominican Republic. But 
the presence of American troops will tend 
to act as a brake on violence, permitting 
the OAS to move in as Intermediary in the 
absence of an organized government. If 
necessary, our presence will prevent a Com- 
munist takeover, Castro-style, which no 
Latin country wants. 

The Dominican Republic, after its many 
years of dictatorial rule by Trujillo, faces a 
long and tortuous road to democracy. After 
his years of cruel dictatorship, the door to 
an even more cruel dictatorship of the left 
has been left open. That is the vacuum into 
which the United States has - been forced to 
move and the OAS should lend its support. 
The main concern now is to establish a rea- 
sonable government so that the marines can 
leave. 


f jr the elderly masses, and he was searching 
I is mind for some positive way whereby prl- 
v ate employers might fill the gap before 
government did. 

Of the now Johnson crop, one of the most 
impressive is Adm. W. P. (Red) Raborn, Jr., 
who was sworn in Wednesday as chief of the 
CIA. Sandy haired and weatherbeaten, 
Raborn is a hardflsted administrator who 
demands the Impossible. In developing the 
:?olarls submarine missile years ahead of 
; schedule, he. got it. But he laughs off com- 
jliments about that. “I know what they 
mean when they call me the father of 
Polaris,” he smiles. “They know how little 
the father has to do with the baby — and they 
know it’s somebody else who really has ta-get 
Ehe job done.” 

Raborn recalls with pleasure, incidentally, 
a recent trip to Callaway Gardens in Georgia. 
He says he has been a great admirer of 
Georgia Representative Howabd (Bo) Calla- 
way since the Congressman let him fish his 
well-stocked bass pond. 


ARMENIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY, 
1965 


iFrom the Atlanta Constitution, Apr 30, 
19651 

The Johnson Brand 

(By Eugene Patterson) 

Washington. — Disparaged often as a 
merely political animal. President Johnson 
likes to point earnestly and a little sensi- 
tively to the character of his appointees. 

The Johnson cadre now taking full form 
can hardly be called partisan, he points out. 
He adds that he simply sent for the best 
men, that none among them asked him for 
the job they got. 

This President has, in truth, gone about : 
staffing the Government in unique ways. 
For his principal talentscout he did not 
choose a political advlseT but a civil service 
professional, John Macy. Macy does oper- 
ate loosely through the politically knowl- 
edgeable White House staff, but they report 
back to him and he recommends to the 
President. Their telephone Inquiries cover 
tli© country and final selections are made 
from long lists of carefully weighed possi- 
bilities. „ _ 

The faces fit no set forms. Nicholas 
Katzenbach, an abrupt and intense intellec- 
tual, and John Doar, a ruggedly reticent 
John Wayne type, were considered Kennedy 
men (even though Doar joined the Justice 
Department under Ike). But Mr. Johnson 
chose them for his own, on merit, as Attor- 
ney General and chief of Justice s civil 
rights division respectively. 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry Fowler Is 
small and silver haired, soft spoken and 
pleasant — a southerner. ("You fellows have 
a dynamic base down there in Atlanta, he 
says ) But the steel shows In his eyes, his 
mind is quick and his word is firm. He may 
work some quiet surprises. 

Secretary of Commerce Conner is a strong 
man in a post that has not always been 
strongly filled. He has differed in the past 
and still does with some L.B:J. policies. A 
maverick and a man of action, he has about 
him a tough vitality that you sense in the 
top businessmen. He stopped for lunch ir 
Atlanta a couple of years ago, when he was 
head of the Merck pharmaceutical empire 
and I remember him then expressing soms 
reservations about medicare. But not hlinc. 
ones. He felt industrial retirement plans; 
had created the inadequacy of medical earn 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, today we 
live in an era when the future of many 
groups of peoples around the world 
hangs in the balance. The world is un- 
settled and no one can now say how the 
pieces will fall back together. Uncer- 
tainty and Instability are the rule In 
many areas of every major continent. 
The nature and rate of economic and 
political progress will unfortunately not 
be determined solely by the people them- 
selves, but instead by the larger struggle 
known as the cold war. 

Self-determination of peoples remains, 
a noble ideal which we shall never aban- 
don no matter how difficult it is to 
achieve in practice, and in spite of the 
apparent permanence and stability of 
oppression from without. The 47th an- 
niversary of the Armenian peoples’ 
declaration of independence on May 10, 
was a reminder that the situation of 
minorities and nations today is nothing 
new to history. We learned a bitter 
lesson from the events that followed the 
achievement of Independence of the 
Armenian people and many others in 
1918. We learned that minority na- 
tionalities cannot maintain their own 
independence unaided in the face of 
more powerful neighbors. 

Today it is our policy to try to forestall 
this all-too-familiar pattern. We finally 
have come to the realization that a pas- 
sive role, and the attempt to be a side- 
line umpire play into the hands of the 
aggressive power seekers and ideologs at 
loose in the world. 

The Armenian Republic was not only 
a victim of her oppressors, but a victim 
also of apathy and inaction on the part 
of those who could have helped her be- 
fore It was too late. The historic home- 
land of the Armenian people was at- 
tacked and divided in 1920 by the ancient 
enemies, Russia and Turkey, taking ad- 
vantage of the general state of postwar 
chaos and exhaustion to dominate oth- 
ers and extend their borders. 

There is not a single barbarity known 
to man that the Armenian peoples have 
not suffered. For many people in the 
Western World their first realization of 
genocide was that of the Nazis in World 
War II. But in 1915, while the great 


MISSOURI RIVER RESOLUTIONS 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record 10 resolutions adopted by the 
Missouri River States Committee, and 
forwarded to me by Gov. Nils Boe, of 
South Dakota. The resolutions deal with 
resources matters before the Congress, 
and will consequently be of wide interest. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Resolution 1 — Water Pollution Research 
Laboratory 

Resolution of Missouri River States Com- 
mittee, Omaha, Nebr., April 15, 1965 
Whereas the Missouri River is the longest 
river In the United States; and. 

Whereas this river serves some 529,000 
square miles of land important to the welfare 
of both Canada and the United States; and 
Whereas water is the lifeblood of this area 
serving human, natural habitat, agricultural 
and industrial needs; and 

Whereas the quality of this water must be 
maintained at a level to serve Intended uses; 
and 

Whereas the development of this area tends 
to degrade this water quality to a level unfit 
for Intended use; and . , 

Whereas the degradation of this water is 
peculiar to this area, demanding special 
restorative measures and practices; and 
Whereas the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, under Public Law 89-88, 
approved July 20, 1961, shall establish, equip, 
and maintain field laboratory and research 
facilities in various sections of the country 
to prevent and control water pollution; and 
Whereas laboratory sites have already been 
selected for several, reigons outside the 
boundaries of the Missouri River Basin, mak- 
ing service to this basin impractical, if not 
impossible: Now, therefore, he it 

Resolved , That the Missouri River States 
Committee on this 15th day of April 1965, 
requests the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to locate a regional water pollu- 
tion research laboratory in the Missouri River 
Basin at a site selected on the basis of the 
criteria set forth In the Gross committee 
report, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 1962. 


Resolution 2— Soil Conservation and AGP 
Funds 

Resolution of Missouri River States Com- 
mittee, Omaha, Nebr., April 15, 1965 
Whereas the work; of millions of years In 
soil formation can be completely destroyed 
in a century, a generation, or overnight. 
Therefore, soil conservation is the most im- 
portant of all resource conservation pro- 
grams, for it is from this resource that the 
food and fiber for this generation and all 
future generations must come. 

Whereas preventable erosion of topsoil 
through lack of adequate soil conservation 
contributes to the floods so damaging to 
both rural and urban areas. Uncontrolled 
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The fact Is, however that in the Dominican 
Republic the emergency was believed to be 
so acute that there was no time for a 
thorough inquiry before acting, and that 
neither the Charter of the OAS nor the ex- 
isting setup of the OAS provided the ma- 
chinery for dealing with the emergency. It 
can be said, as President Bosch is saying, 
that his supporters were on the verge of win- 
ning when President Johnson stepped in. 
But it appeared to President Johnson that 
Communists trained by Castro were very 
near to seizing control of the Bosch rebellion. 
If they had done so, the situation in the 
Dominican Republic might well have been 
irreversible. There would then have been no 
more constitutional elections. The C.S. in- 
tervention, though it was unilateral and in 
violation of Article 15, has to be justified 
on the ground that it prevented an irrever- 
sible situation, whereas now the way is still 
open for a democratically elected govern- 
ment. 

If the United States is to come out of the 
affair with clean hands, it must persuade its 
neighbors in this hemisphere that the char- 
ter, which was adopted in 1948, must be sup- 
plemented and developed in order to meet 
the conditions which were not known or 
realized 17 years ago in 1948. The charter 
was based on the proposition that, with the 
defeat of Hitler in 1945, there was no further 
external threat to the peace of the hemi- 
sphere, and that the problem was how to end 
forever the U.S. interventions in Latin Amer- 
ican affairs which had been going on for 
something like a hundred years. Article 15 
is directed to this. 

The United States agreed to the doctrine 
of the charter, being Itself convinced that 
the hemisphere had nothing further to fear 
from Europe, and that the U.S. interventions 
in order to protect American interests were 
out of date. But what neither the Latin 
American governments nor the United States 
realized in 1948 was that an American Re- 
public, Cuba, was to undergo a revolution 
that might make it, as happened in 1962, a 
military outpost of a foreign power. 

For this contingency the OAS was not pre- 
pared, and public opinion in the American 
Republics was not prepared. Even before 
the Cuba missiles crisis of October 1962, as 
a matter of fact, as early as the autumn of 
1961, the American Republics have been 
talking about the problem. The Conference 
at Funta del Este, Uruguay, was convoked in 
December 1961 in order to discuss the prob- 
lem of "the intervention of extracontinental 
powers directed toward breaking American 
solidarity.” (From the resolution of the 
Council of the OAS on December 4, 1961.) 

The fact of the matter is that the OAS had 
not carried that discussion to a point where 
the organization was ready to deal with the 
emergency which broke out last week. It is 
this deficiency which needs to be repaired, 
and only when It _ Is repaired will our uni- 
lateralism in the emergency be overcome and 
our violation of the letter of an inadequate 
treaty be purged. 

It is, I believe, upon such a foundation of 
candor and humility that we can bring about 
the solidarity of the hemisphere. On our 
part, candor and humility compel us to 
admit that we acted outside the law because 
we deemed it obsolete for the emergency, 
On the part of our neighbors, candor and 
humility call for a recognition that the OAS 
is an underdeveloped institution for realizing 
the ideals which It proclaims. 


EVANS AND NOVAK BIAS IS 
SHOWING Un'LL 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. AshbrookI is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to again call attention to the 
recurring effort of many news commen- 
tators and writers to treat the left and 
right in American political thinking in a 
different and, I feel, unfair manner. I 
have pointed out several occasions where 
the New York Times referred to "far 
right” or “rightwingers” while at the 
same time calling their counterpart “lib- 
erals” with no adjective. 

In the Washington Post column of 
Rowland Evans and Robert Novak, which 
was carried on Sunday, May 9, 1965, we 
once again see this device. I point this 
out with particular interest because it 
has long been the stock and trade of 
Marquis Childs, Walter Lippmann and, 
other writers of the left but not Evans 
and Novak. They have usually been 
fairer. Referring to the seven Demo- 
crats who voted against the $700 million 
additional authorization for Vietnam and 
the Dominican Republic military ven- 
tures, Evans and Novak charitably re- 
ferred to them as super liberals. 

Now there is a real label — super liber- 
als. In the same article they refer to 
a "group of rightwing Republicans who 
financed Ronald Reagan’s speeches.” 
Now, tell me Rowland and Bob why Is it 
“far right” or “rightwing" when it comes 
to conservatives and Republicans but it 
is only “liberals,” or in this case “super 
liberals” when it comes to the other side 
of the political spectrum? 

This Is not to take anything away from 
the small group of Congressmen which 
opposed the President’s request. They 
are very ardent in their views but by any 
honest political termination they would 
be as far left as the right-wing backers 
of the Ronald Reagan speeches of last 
fall. Why is it that most writers con- 
tinue to use this unfair terminology in 
labeling the various shades of American 
political thought? 

The conservatives never seem to get 
a fair break. Is this deliberate? You 
can read the New York Times for weeks 
and rarely see "left wing,” “far left” or 
“leftist” but they label most conserva- 
tives by the "far-right,” “right-winger” 
label. 

The entire article is included at this 
point in the Record : 

L.B.J. Feeds on GOP: President Quick To 

Snatch Up Ford’s Idea of Viet Fund as 

Vehicle for Support 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

All Washington has been ooh-ing and ail- 
ing about President Johnson’s political 
mastery in getting a congressional vote of 
confidence for his foreign policy without 
realizing that the idea really came from a 
Republican: House Minority Leader Gerald 
Ford, of Michigan. 

The Ford assist came last Sunday night 
during a bipartisan emergency session of 
congressional leaders called at the White 
House by Mr. Johnson because of the Do- 
minican crisis. 

With congressional leaders from both par- 
ties seated around the Cabinet table, the 
President made it clear lie was upset about 
the Capitol Hill sniping — Democratic snip- 
ing — against the U.S. hard line in Viet- 
nam and the Dominican Republic. Through 
much of this monolog, Mr. Johnson was 
glaring at Senator J. William Fulbright, of 
Arkansas, his old friend who has called for 
a pause in the bombing of North Vietnam. 


Mr. Johnson implied that Congress ought 
to show the world it really backs up his 
policies. Moreover, he went on, if his critics 
in Congress desired, they could amend the 
resolution of August 1964, giving him a blank 
check in Vietnam. 

It was at this point that Ford got his in- 
spiration. Congressional resolutions are old 
hat, he said. Besides, that blank check au- 
thorization on Vietnam was passed by Con- 
gress only last August. Asked Ford: 
Wouldn’t .it be more effective for Congress 
to give the President a vote of confidence by 
passing a special appropriation for Vietnam? 

Mr. Johnson snatched Ford’s fast ball and 
ran with It. He sent the $700 million re- 
quest to Congress 2 days later (after first 
taking it up privately with White House 
aids) . 

Although the money isn’t really needed, 
the appropriation was widely billed as a dis- 
play of confidence. Moreover, there were 
fewer defecting Democrats (only seven 
superllberals In the House) than would have 
been the case with a policy resolution. 

A footnote: Although the appropriation 
was a Republican idea, House Republican 
leaders had to W'ork hard to get a unanimous 
Republican vote. One conservative southern 
Republican was ready to vote “no” — not be- 
cause he opposes a hard foreign policy but 
because he opposes unnecessary appropria- 
tions. 

An offer by the California group of right- 
wing Republicans who financed Ronald 
Reagan's speeches on television last fall has 
been rejected by House Republican leaders. 
The offer: To promote a regular series of 
money-raising political shows over nation- 
wide TV. 

This group is the old TV-for-Goldwater- 
Mlller Committee headed by James Kilroy, 
a milltantly conservative Los Angeles realtor. 
The Kilroy committee has sent public rela- 
tions man, Robert Raisbeck, to Washington 
on several visits the past few months. 

Ralsbeck’s mission was to get permission 
from the House Republican campaign com- 
mittee, headed by Representative Bob Wil- 
son, of California, to start a regular series of 
money-raising political shows (to get con- 
tributions from viewers) . Initially financed 
by the Kilroy committee, the shows' pro- 
ceeds would go to House candidates in 1966. 

Most Important, the programs would have 
been produced under the overall direction of 
Ralsbeck’s firm, F.R. Counsellors, Ltd. (which 
produced the Reagan shows for the Kilroy 
committee) . 

Wilson, House Republican leader Gerald 
Ford and National Party Chairman Ray Bliss 
were understandably suspicious. 

What worried them was that In the hands 
of militant conservatives like Kilroy (who 
still controls an estimated $160,000 left from 
the Goldwater-Mlller campaign), the films 
might embarass the Republican Party. 

To guard against the possibility, Raisbeck 
and two members of the Kilroy committee 
on their last visit here guaranteed not to 
Interfere with the political. “line” of tlie TV 
series. 

But Wilson and Ford remained skeptical. 
More significantly, so did Bliss. Again they 
said “no.” Kilroy will have to look elsewhere 
to spend his money. 

Alaska’s Democratic Senator, Ernest 
Gruening, is hurting badly back home be- 
cause of his passionate opposition to Presi- 
dent Johnson's no-retreat policy in Vietnam. 

What is damaging the 78-year-old Senator 
is not so much his stand on southeast Asia 
but the faxjt that his violent disagreement 
with the President has undercut his prestige 
in. the White House. 

More than any other State, Alaska depends 
on the good will of the Federal Government. 
It lives on Federal benefits. There are deep 
fears that these benefits might be affected 
as a result of the Gruening-Johnson spilt. 
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Despite this, Gbuening voted against the 
President’s request for $700 million for the 
war effort In Vietnam but (attempting to 
temper the effect of that vote) came out 
strongly In favor of Mr. Johnson’s interven- 
tion in the Dominican Republic. 


NEED FOR IMMIGRATION REFORM 

(Mr. OTTINGER (at the request of 
Mr. Krebs) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. Speaker, on 
January 13 of this year we were privi- 
leged to receive a message from the 
President on a matter vital not only to 
our country but to our friends and neigh- 
bors overseas as well. On the same day, 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York [Mr. Celler] introduced a bill to 
effect the President’s proposals — H.R. 
2580. 

Because this legislation, is of such great 
significance, I should like to take this 
opportunity to present the statement I 
sent to Subcommittee No. 1 of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary for insertion into 
the hearings on H.R. 2580: 

Statement of Hon. Richard L. Ottinger, of 
New York, to Subcommittee No. 1 of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, Con- 
cerning H.R. 2580, a Bill To Amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act 
Mr. Chairman, I thank you and the mem- 
bers of the committee for allowing me to 
submit a written statement into the hear- 
ings on H.R. 2580 — a measure of great lm- 
partance and one on which action is long 
overdue. 

I feel there are few areas in our la.w which 
more urgently demand reform than our pres- 
ent unfair system of choosing the immi- 
grants we will allow to enter the United 
States, particularly under the archaic and in- 
equitable national origins quota system. 
This system embarasses us In the eyes of 
other nations, it creates cruel and unneces- 
sary hardship for many of our own citizens 
with relatives abroad, and it is a source of 
loss to the economic and creative strength 
of our country. 

While I believe that our immigration laws 
must first serve the best interests of our 
Nation and must contain a clearly defined 
system of selective controls, I feel that the 
provisions contained in H.R. 2580 are far 
better than the national .origins quota sys- 
tem, which makes no attempt at all to dis- 
tinguish which Immigrants will best serve 
the interests of our Nation. As President 
Kennedy so aptly noted in his hook "A Nation 
of Immigrants”: “The use of a national 
origins system is without basis in either logic 
or reason. It neither satisfies a natinoal 
need nor accomplishes an international pur- 
pose. In an age of interdependence among 
nations such a system is an anachronism, 
for it discriminates among applicants for 
admission into the United States on the basis 
of accident of birth.” 

It is my belief that the bill under discus- 
sion would make it easier to bring to the 
United States persons with special skills and 
attainments that we need and want; it would 
reunite thousands of our citizens with mem- 
bers of their families from whom they are 
now needlessly separated; it would remove 
from our law a discriminatory system of 
selecting immigrants that is a standing af- 
front to millions of our citizens and our 
friends overseas; and, it would provide for 
the needs of refugees and serve our tradi- 
tional policy of aiding those made homeless 


by citastrophe or oppression. In essence, 
this measure would accomplish all these nec- 
essary goals without damaging the interests 
of any person or group, either here or over- 
seas. 

It is obvious that if a change were not 
necessary in our immigration laws, four Pres- 
ident would never have called attention to 
this serious flaw in our legislation. 

Seme sections of our immigration laws are 
part .cularly unjust, such as that which in- 
volvss the Asia-Pacific Triangle where the 
quo, as are not on the basis of one’s place 
of birth but rather on their racial ancestry. 
As o ur distinguished Secretary of State 
noted: “It represents an overt statutory dis- 
crimination against more than one-half of 
the world's population.” 

Of almost equal inequity is the fact that 
mu'ih of the total quota goes unused each 
yea:. Thus, while England and Ireland are 
assigned 83,000 persons a year, or about one- 
hai: the total for ail nations, and nse only 
abcut 32,000 persons annually, most of the 
other countries of the world must suffer 
under small quotas which are, in the greater 
majority of cases, heavily oversubscribed. 

(fur great Nation was built by Immigrants 
of murage and ability who came from many 
lar ds. We have benefited from the genius 
of men who came to our country, often 
seeking religious, political or intellectual 
freedom — men such as Albert Einstein, Neils 
Bohr, Enrico Fermi and thousands of others. 
Otr country has prospered not only econom- 
ically from the contributions of these people, 
but also socially and culturally. 

Under the protections provided in this bill, 
I an convinced that the proposed law con- 
stitutes no threat to our labor force. Gov- 
ernmental studies show that the present 
quality of immigration results in the crea- 
tion of more jobs than the immigrants them- 
selves take and, in many cases, the lmmi- 
giants are highly skilled and can make major 
contributions to our science and industry. 
Tils bill emphasizes needed skills whereas 
e: fisting legislation virtually Ignores them. 

I would submit as a further safeguard, 
however, that while preferences should be 
provided to meet particular labor shortages, 
I do feel that this preference must be pre- 
cisely defined and properly administered, 
lurthermore, I feel a definite distinction 
r eeds to be made between those Jobs which 
are permanent and those of purely a seasonal 
c r temporary nature. 

Another provision which is salutory is the 
establishment of an Immigration Advisory 
Hoard. I feel this Board would be most use- 
ful In providing in-depth evaluation of the 
operation of the new law. Also, this Board, 
would serve to help remove Some of the In- 
justices in the present system by adminis- 
tering the pool of unused quotas during the 
yearly reduction of these quotas. However, 
3tt decisions pertaining to the existence of 
labor shortages in particular fields, I feel the 
Secretary of Labor should be given a more 
active and clearly defined role than is appar- 
ently envisaged. The Secretary of Labor 
possesses the necessary information, on which 
to base sound Judgments in this area of 
concern. 

In essence, then, it is my belief that H.R. 
2680 will clarify our policy and bring it 
closer to the desires of the American people. 
It will demonstrate to the world our dedica- 
tion to equal and just treatment of imml- 
'grants. I take this opportunity to urge this 
committee to issue a favorable report on this 
bill. I join with the President In urging 
my distinguished colleagues “to return the 
United States to an Immigration policy 
which both serves the national interest and 
continues our traditional ideals.” 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you 
and the members of the committee for al- 
lowing me to present written testimony on 
this subject. 


DR. FREDERICK ALBERT COOK 
(Mr. MCCARTHY (at the request of 
Mr. Krebs) was granted permission to 
extend his. remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

.Mr. MCCARTHY, Mr. Speaker, last 
March I noted that this was the centen- 
nial year of the birth of one of the great- 
est of American polar explorers, Dr. 
Frederick Albert Cook. At that time I 
inserted in the Record an article in the 
highly reputable Journal of the Arctic 
Institute of North America, which called 
for a reopening of a scientific study of 
the North Polar expedition of Dr. Cook. 

The case for Dr. Cook is strong and should 
be reviewed by fair minded men — 

The article declared. Accordingly, as 
the 100th anniversary celebration ap- 
proaches, I am gratified to know that the 
New York State Legislature has seen fit 
to memorialize this outstanding yet 
largely unrecognized son of the Empire 
State, whose remains lie in Forest Lawn 
in Erie County. 

The legislature has memorialized the 
Governor to proclaim Thursday, June 10, 
as Dr. Frederick A. Cook Centennial Day 
in New York State, urging appropriate 
ceremonies. The people of Delaware 
Township in Sullivan County have or- 
ganized a centennial committee, and the 
town has authorized a historic marker 
which will be erected at Dr. Cook’s birth- 
place. A. civic celebration will be held 
June 13. 

I join with my fellow citizens in honor- 
ing the memory of tills great explorer, 
who gave two decades of his life to fur- 
ther our knowledge of the uttermost ends 
of the earth in both the North and South 
Polar regions. If there is no objection, 
I would like to insert the following res- 
olution of the New York Legislature 
sponsored by my good friend and able 
colleague, Mrs. Dorothy A. Rose: 

Resolution 185 

Concurrent resolution of the senate and 
assembly memorializing His Excellency, 
Gov. Nelson A Rockfeller, to proclaim 
Thursday, June 10, 1965, as Dr. Frederick 
A. Cook Centennial E-ay in New York State 
(By Mrs. Dorothy A. Rose) 

Whereas Dr. Frederick Albert Cook was 
born 100 years ago this June 10 in the hamlet 
of Hortonville, Sullivan County, in the State 
of New' York; and 

Whereas Dr. Cook is acknowledged as being 
a pioneer American polar explorer, a phy- 
sician and scientist who participated in the 
early expeditions in both the Arctic and 
Antarctic, a writer, au thor of several books, 
lecturer and traveler; and 
Whereas Dr. Cook's accomplishments have 
been acknowledged by various scientific and 
geographic societies, including knighthood 
by Leopold, King of the Belgians, and a gold 
medal presented by the King of Denmark; 
and 

Whereas Dr. Cook was given honor by the 
giants of polar exploration of his day, Includ- 
ing the discoverer of the South Pole, Roald 
Amundsen, and his two decades of service 
toward the expansion of geography and 
science in both polar regions have earned 
him an important place in polar history; and 
Whereas the fruits of his 20 years in 
the farthest reaches of the earth resulted 
in his reaching, on April 21, 1908, the geo- 
graphical North Pole, and the subsequent 
recognition of this feat by the Royal Danish 
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Geographical Society and the University of 
Copenhagen, whose honors remain in force; 
and 

Whereas such authoritative sources as 
Steller’s Atlas and the Italian Military Polar 
Institute have joined with many polar his- 
torians, explorers, and scientists in recog- 
nizing Dr. Cook as the discoverer of the 
North Pole; and 

Whereas recent studies and explorations of 
the polar ice cap tend to corroborate the orig- 
inal observations made by Dr. Cook 56 years 
ago, and recognized proceedings such as the 
Journal of the Italian Geographical Society 
and the journal of the Arctic Institute of 
North America have.called for a serious study 
of his polar expedition; and 

Whereas a group of explorers, educators, 
oceanographers, and students of polar ex- 
ploration have joined to form the Dr. Fred- 
erick Albert Cook Society, nonprofit educa- 
tional organization seeking to gain official 
recognition for the scientific and geographic 
accomplishments of Dr. Cook; and 

Whereas on June 10 ■ next in the commu- 
nity of Callicoon, county of Delaware, Sulli- 
van County, the society will be joined by the 
officials of the township and the Sullivan 
County Historical Society in celebrating the 
centennial of Dr. Cook's birth; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
New York also seeks to honor the accomplish- 
ments of this native son who passed to his 
reward in his 75th year on . August 5, 1940 
and who is now buried in Forest Lawn Ceme- 
tery, Buffalo, Erie County: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved (if the senate concur) , That Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller be and is hereby re- 
spectfully memorialized to issue a proclama- 
tion designating Thursday, June 10, 1965, as 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook Centennial Day in New 
York State and calling upon the people of 
the State to mark and observe that day with 
appropriate ceremonies and exercises; and be 
it further 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That a 
copy of this resolution be transmitted to His 
Excellency, Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller. 

By order of the assembly. 

John T. McKennan, 

Clerk. 


SALUTING THE RURAL ELECTRIFI- 
CATION ADMINISTRATION ON ITS 

30TH BIRTHDAY 

(Mr. JONES of Alabama (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Krebs) was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy to join with my colleagues 
in saluting the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration on its 30th birthday. 

REA to me has always been one of the 
most rewarding Federal agencies ever 
created — a wonderful example of good 
purpose and great deeds. 

REA has been an agency of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture for the last 
26 years, and I would be remiss today 
if in my salute to REA I did not include 
Orville L. Freeman, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and Norman M. Clapp, the 
REA Administrator. 

REA is once again a vital and driving 
force in rural America, with a deep sense 
of purpose. Secretary Freeman and Ad- 
ministrator Clapp believe that the way 
to economy in this great program is 
through strengthening the rural systems 
by permitting them to develop to their 
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full potential and thus become less de- 
pendent on Federal financing. 

They also believe that the real objec- 
tive of Congress when it wrote the Rural 
Electrification Act was to make elec- 
tricity available to people in the country 
on a parity with the rates and services 
enjoyed by people in the cities. I agree 
with them support them in this endeavor. 

There is a gap between the price of 
electricity in the country and the price 
in the cities and towns. This gap should 
not be permitted to exist and something 
is being done about it. Let us look at the 
record. 

In my home State of Alabama, the 
REA-financed distribution systems were 
able to make only four rate reductions In 
fiscal years 1961 through 1964, but so far 
in the first 10 months of this year, six 
already have made reductions for a total 
savings of $223,500 to consumers. 

Alabama has 27 REA electric borrow- 
ers, including 24 cooperatives. They 
serve approximately 224,000 consumers 
over more than 40,000 miles of line. And 
like rural people everywhere, these con- 
sumers are using more and more power. 
In 1953, the monthly consumption per 
consumer on REA-financed lines in Ala- 
bama was 221 kilowatt-hours; 10 years 
later, in 1963, it had climbed to 540 kilo- 
watt-hours — more than double. 

The rural people of Alabama are proud 
of their electric systems. They are local- 
ly owned and they represent private 
enterprise at its very best. 

It was President Johnson, who as a 
Member of this House in 1948, said: 

If ever there was an enterprise whoUy 
American in concept and character, It Is the 
program of extending the blessings of elec- 
tricity to all people who live in the rural 
areas of our land. 

In the 30 years of the federally spon- 
sored rural electrification program we 
have seen rural America move into its 
rightful place as an important segment 
of our society; we have seen the people 
of rural America come alive, to enjoy 
many of the privileges and pleasures that 
had hitherto been only the privileges 
and pleasures of city people. And why? 
Because the marvel of electricity moved 
in over the lines of the REA systems. 

In Alabama, I watched the REA loan 
programs, both electric and telephone, 
play a major part in the preservation 
and improvement of the family farm. 
The availability of electric power and 
telecommunications has enabled the 
family farmer to become more produc- 
tive by helping him to make more effi- 
cient use of his family’s time, his capi- 
tal, and his resources. 

Electricity, which has many important 
applications in the mechanization of 
such farm enterprises as dairying, poul- 
try and egg production, and hog and 
cattle feeding, has enabled the family 
farm unit to increase production with- 
out the employment of additional human 
labor. Electricity — working for pennies 
a day — has proved an efficient and tire- 
less “hired hand” which can help over- 
come rising costs and marketing prob- 
lems. 


Electricity also has made life on the 
farm more attractive to young people 
and has helped discourage migration to 
urban areas. Today the farm family 
can enjoy the same standard of living, 
including electric kitchen appliances and 
equipment, laundromats and dryers, air 
conditioning, television and radio, and 
electric heating, which is available to the 
people residing in the towns and cities. 
I know firsthand of a number of young 
people in Alabama who have built their 
homes on their families’ farms, and re- 
main in the country to carry on opera- 
tions that their parents might be forced 
to abandon when they become too old 
to work. 

The availability of electricity also has 
been essential in creating new nonfarm 
enterprises in the rural areas. The new 
jobs created by these commercial firms 
represent important supplementary in- 
come to many members of farm families 
and are enabling them to weather the 
current cost-price squeeze and to con- 
tinue to maintain their homes in rural 
areas. 

But despite the great inroads rural 
electrification has made in making rural 
America a better place in which to live, 
half the poverty of our country is con- 
centrated among 30 percent of the Amer- 
ican people who reside in rural America. 

President Johnson, Secretary Freeman, 
and Administrator Clapp have called 
upon the rural electric and telephone 
systems to assume a leadership in the 
war on poverty and to help in bringing 
about the Great Society. The systems 
were asked to help because our country’s 
leaders are aware that the people who 
pioneered rural electrification possess 
the initiative and the know-how to 
tackle difficult jobs and get results. 

Under the rural areas development 
program of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and through REA’s own RAD staff, 
REA electric and telephone borrowers 
from July 1961 to the end of 1963 helped 
to launch over 900 industrial and busi- 
ness enterprises in rural areas. These 
projects created more than 60,000 direct 
jobs and over 40,000 indirect jobs in sup- 
ply, service, and other related industries. 

A total of $750 million was invested in 
these enterprises, of which more than 90 
percent came from State and local 
sources, including private capital and 
commercial lending institutions. About 
$43 million was provided in Federal 
funds, including loans from the Area Re- 
development Administration and Small 
Business Administration. Less than $2 
million came from financing through 
loans to cooperative systems under sec- 
tion 5 of the Rural Electrification Act. 

The assistance given by the REA bor- 
rowers to these enterprises has generally 
involved technical aid in developing 
sound projects and locating financing, 
rather than participation in the financ- 
ing. Availability of electric and tele- 
phone service from the REA borrowers 
has often been an important factor in 
the location of these new enterprises. 

REA borrowers in my State and else- 
where in the Nation have responded 
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magnificently to this call to rid our coun- 
tryside of poverty. 

The REA-financed rural electric sys- 
tems also have the great task of meeting 
the demands for more power in an ex- 
panding rural America. Not long ago. 
President Johnson said that “in the next 
25 years, the rural electric cooperatives 
of the United States will be lighting the 
lamp of our Nation’s progress.” The 
REA borrowers are on the way to mak- 
ing this prediction come true. And 
while they are doing it, we must never 
forget that these rural electric systems 
are a permanent segment of our society 
and of the electric industry. They have 
earned the right to be treated as such. 
We wish them many happy tomorrows. 


A BILL TO STRENGTHEN PRESENT 
FEDERAL DISASTER RELIEF PRO- 
GRAMS 

(Mr. BRADEMAS (at the request of 
Mr. Krebs) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Palm Sunday, in Indiana and again last 
week in Minnesota, a devastating series 
of tornadoes ripped through the Mid- 
west. One of the hardest hit areas was 
my own congressional district in In- 
diana which, according to the Red Cross, 
suffered 54 dead, 242 injured, and mil- 
lions of dollars in property damage. 
The response of the local. State, and Fed- 
eral governments and many private or- 
ganizations and citizens to the emer- 
gency needs of the stricken areas and 
communities came quickly and effec- 
tively — first aid, food, and temporary 
shelter were provided. 

We are very grateful to those pub- 
lic officials and private citizens who gave 
so unselfishly of their time and energy 
in the hours and days immediately 
following the disaster. 

On April 14, 3 days after the tornadoes 
struck Indiana, President Johnson, my 
colleagues. Senators Vance Hartke and 
Birch Bayh, Buford Ellington, Director 
of the Office of Emergency Planning, 
Gov. Roger Branigin of Indiana and I 
toured part of the stricken area of my 
district, particularly the little commu- 
nity of Dunlap, near Elkhart. The ex- 
tensive damage , total in some places, and 
the personal suffering and tragedy 
stunned and moved us all. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, at this point I insert in the Record 
an article from the April 14, 1965, South 
Bend Tribune describing President 
Johnson’s visit to Dunlap : 

L.B.J. Views Dunlap Ruins, Promises P'ed- 
eral Aid for Storm Victims — President 
Calls Scene Horrible 

(By Jack Colwell) 

President Johnson today walked through 
rubble south of Elkhart which once was a 
subdivision and then he promised Federal 
assistance for the survivors of the tornado 
which leveled the area. 

Again and again the President shook his 
head In disbelief as he viewed the wreck- 
age left by the Palm Sunday tornadoes which 
killed at least 54 persons In Elkhart Coun- 
ty and at least 86 throughout northern 
Indiana. 


As the President stepped abroad his plane 
at 11:08 a.m. at the St. Joseph County Air- 
port to fly to other tornado and flood disas- 
ter areas In the midwest, he was asked If 
Federal aid could be expected for the devas- 
tated area he had Just seen. 

“Yes,” said the President. 

Johnson arrived In South Bend for his 
whirlwind tour at 8:40 a.m. A crowd of 
about 2,000 greeted him at the airport. 

TEN THOUSAND IN ELKHART WELCOME 

Scattered spectators were along his motor- 
cade route through South Bend to the north- 
ern Indiana toll road. 

As he drove through downtown Elkhart, 
enroute to the nearby Dunlap disaster area, 
Johnson was greeted by 10,000 spectators. 

“Horrible, just horrible,” Johnson said as 
he viewed and walked through the wreck- 
age of the Sunnyside subdivision at Dunlap. 
; He talked with some of the tornado vic- 
tims who had lost their homes. 

"I’m sorry,” he told them. 

Several times Johnson was asked If he had 
ever seen such devastation. He shook his 
head “no.” 

There was a grim expression on Johnson’s 
face throughout most of the hike through 
broken boards, shattered glass, and scattered 
household furnishings. 

VIEWS RUBBLE IN SILENCE 

Much of the time he just stood amid the 
rubble, saying not a word. 

He climbed onto what was left of a porch 
of a damaged house to see what was left 
Inside. 

For a while he stood atop a pile of debris 
near where someone had affixed a tattered 
American flag. 

After his first stop, to see a crushed house 
trailer, the President and accompanying offi- 
cials, Including U.S. Senators Birch E. Bayh 
ind R. Vance Hartke and U.S. Representa- 
tive John Brademas, moved to the heart of 
the destruction In the Sunnyside area. 

. Then they visited disaster headquarters at 
the nearby Concord Township fire depart- 
ment, where Johnson had a cup of coffee 
md a sweet roll. 

“I sure thank you," the President told the 
woman who served the coffee. 

TALKS WITH YOUNGSTER 

"Thank you for what you’re doing for these 
people,” he told her. 

: The coffee counter was set up In the sta- 
don by members of the fire department 
auxiliary to help disaster victims who still 
were probing the acres of wreckage In search 
if personal belongings. 

Although the Johnson of today was far 
different from the talkative, hand-shaking, 
ixuberant Johnson of campaign days, he took 
4me out to talk to a little boy and ask “Are 
you my friend?” The little boy said “Yes.” 

Johnson signed an autograph with a 
sprawled ’’L.B.J.” 

And he had an "L.B.J.” pin for another 
youngster. 

For a moment he stopped to talk to Mr. 
:snd Mrs. Carl Sharkey, residents of the 
leveled Kingston Heights subdivision adja- 
cent to Sunnyside. 

COUPLE DESCRIBES ESCAPE 

They told the President how they had es- 
caped serious Injury by finding shelter in the 
I i&sement as the tornado struck. 

= “I’m thankful we got out of it, even if It 
did take our home,” Sharkey told Johnson. 

Sharkey assured the President that Mrs. 
Sharkey’s black eye was the result of the 
£ torm and not action on his part. The Presi- 
dent and spectators, many of them homeless 
victims of the tornado, chuckled. 

"Good luck to you. My thoughts are with 
JOU,” Johnson told the Sharkeys as he left. 

Johnson spent about a half-hour In the 
subdivision destruction area. He spent about 
10 minutes at the fire station. 


He stopped the motorcade only once during 
its path through the downtown and residen- 
tial sections of South Bend and Elkhart. 
That was to shake hands with some school- 
children gathered along Lincoln Way West 
not far from the airport. 

NATION “STUNNED, SHOCKED” 

In a, short speech at the airport Immedi- 
ately after his arrival, the President said all 
the Nation was "stunned and shocked over 
the weekend by the tragedies which struck 
so many families and communities In so many 
of our States.” 

He noted that he was making the tour of 
disaster areas with Buford Ellington, Direc- 
tor of the Office ot Emergency Planning, In 
order to find out what the Federal Govern- 
ment could do to help. 

“We pray that our technology and science 
will sqme day enable us to exercise greater 
measure of control and prevention” over 
natural disasters, Johnson said. 

“Until that day comes, I know It is the 
will of the American people that whenever 
their neighbors or. friends In any community, 
in any State, suffer such losses at the hands 
of nature, the Government of this good and 
generous people should be ready and pre- 
pared to assist In every useful way,” he said, 

“This is the reason we are here.” 

He said the Federal Government at such 
times “must not be something cold and far 
away” but Instead be a “warm neighbor.” 

The President said lie hoped his visit and 
the visit of the other officials would “en- 
able our Federal assistance to the States and 
communities to serve more effectively, more 
promptly and more efficiently In the tasks of 
reconstruction and rebuilding that face the 
citizens of this area.” 

When Johnson left here, he headed by 
plane for Minnesota, where he was to view 
flood damage along the Mississippi River. 

He planned to fly over and view tornado 
damage In Illinois and Iowa while en route. 

After leaving Minnesota, the President was 
to fly to Toledo, Ohio, to inspect tornado 
disaster sites. He was. to fly over and view 
tornado damage in Michigan on the way. 

Mr. Speaker, what had been suburban 
homes in neat little subdivisions at Dun- 
lap had been replaced by dirt-covered 
and broken boards, shattered pieces of 
glass, and scattered debris which had 
once been furniture. Neat rows of 
mobile homes were replaced by a field of 
useless rubble. 

Entire families were killed; others lost 
sons or daughters or wives or husbands. 
The human loss was the worst of any 
natural disaster in our history. 

We saw and heard all this and more. 
My district deeply appreciated the time 
President Johnson had taken to pay a 
personal visit. His visit also emphasized 
to the people of my district, and I am 
sure of all the districts he visited, that 
the entire Nation shared in their suffer- 
ing and stood ready to assist them. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I enter in the Record at this point, 
three editorials written about the Presi- 
dent’s visit to my district : 

[Rom the Goshen (Ind.) News, 

Apr. 15, 19651 
Here and Gone 

The President of the United States has 
come and gone. It didn’t take him long. 

His visit to Elkhart County on an Inspec- 
tion tour of disaster areas In six Midwestern 
States was brief but timely. It came at a 
time when a lift :in spirits was welcome. 

Hundreds of people who voted for him and 
scores upon scores who didn’t turned out to 
greet him on a motorcade swing through 
Dunlap, the hardest hit area in Indiana. 
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60 speeches a day. Quite often when some- 
one was ^listening, Then suddenly, at the 
peak of his career, he vanished. 

Oh, how it will bring tears of joy to the 
eyes of his millions of oldtime fans to learn 
that he lives. Yes, today the once-famous 
Hubert Horatio Whatshisname lives quietly 
in the humble obscurity of the Vice Presi- 
dency. 

And while we must respect his wish for 
privacy, we oldtime fans cannot help but 
envision how happy he must be humbly put- 
tering about his humble new duties in his 
humble new role. 

Scene: The breakfast nook of a humble 
cottage at the end of a one-way lane in the 
backwash district of Washington. It is 
dawn. Hubert bounces energetically up and 
down in his seat as his wife prepares his 
morning meal. 

Mrs. H: “Now that you’ve retired from ac- 
tive life, dear, must we still rise so early? 
Look, the sun is just coming up.” 

Mr. H (solemnly) : "Yes, precisely as our 
great President, Lyndon B. Johnson, pledged 
that it would.” 

Mrs. H (sighing) : “I wish you wouldn’t 
start working on your Job before breakfast. 
Will you have some eggs?” 

Mr. H: “Yes, please. I would dearly love 
two clear examples of the wise planning in- 
herent in our great President’s forthright 
program to increase the productivity of our 
fine American chicken ranchers. Scram- 
bled.” 

Mrs. H: “Really, dear, while I love the sim- 
ple anonymity of your new job, you must 
miss expressing your opinions." 

Mr. H: “Nonsense. As our great President 
said to me, ‘Hubert, there’s room for a wide 
range of opinions in my administration. As 
long as they don’t conflict with mine. And 
you don’t get your name in the papers.' ” 

Mrs. H: “Thats nice, dear. Do you like 
your eggs?” 

Mr. H (annoyed) : “You know I can’t call 
him up at this hour to ask a silly question 
like that. Hand me the paper.” 

Mrs. H (blanching) : “Oh, dear, you prom- 
ised not to read the papers any more. You 
know what it does to you.” 

Mr. H (stanchly) : “I know, but if I wish 
to be a success in my new job, I must calmly 
overcome this foolish reaction. Here you 
take the Great Society section, while I coolly 
read the headlines, which say, ‘President 
Sends More Troops to Vletn * • *” 
Aggghhh. Ooogggh. Quick, open the door 
of the broom closet. I feel an attack com- 
ing on. (As he dashes into the broom 
closet.) Fellow Liberals, our outrageous 
policy in Vietn — ” 

Mrs. H (slamming the door behind him 
and locking it) : “Phew. That was close. It 
sounds like a long one. I’ll set the timer 
for 2 hours and then peek to see if he’s 
done.” 


Teenagers Carry Fight to the Rivers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEC G. OLSON 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 11, 1965 

Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, we frequently hear criticism of 
our teenagers. Newspaper articles re- 
porting misdeeds of a small portion of 
our young people do much to create a 
bad image for all. Because teenagers 
seldom have an opportunity to rate 
headlines for their good deeds, I was 
pleased to see the article in the April 23 
Washington Post by Alfred D, Stedman 


citing the generous efforts of Minnesota 
teenagers who assisted in controlling the 
recent flood. Mr. Speaker, I request this 
article be reprinted in the Record. I 
also request that a recent report from 
the Minnesota State civil defense office 
be reprinted: 

(From the Washington Post, Apr. 23, 1965] 

A Tarnished Image Is Washed' Away by 
Flood 

(By Alfred D. Stedman) 

St. Paul, Minn. — Came the Mississippi’s 
worst floods In history, and up from the 
schools and colleges and universities sprang 
a student army to save the day. 

Their generation had been headlined as 
“lost” and “troubled” and “wayward” and 
“fickle.” But on the banks of the raging 
Mississippi and Its rampant tributaries, they 
pitched in with the margin of nerve and mus- 
cle that did the Job. 

In fact, the performance of students whose 
antics have worried parents and puzzled pro- 
fessors from Yale to Berkeley may turn out to 
be the biggest bright spot in the whole murky 
story of the floods. 

FLOCKED TO FLOOD SCENE 

Adults managed and directed and did their 
share of sandbagging and diking. But It was 
the grit and energies of thousands of boys 
and girls from campuses and classrooms that, 
at the crisis, tipped the balance against the 
floods. 

Some hailed the youthful feat as a trans- 
formation for the better from weird student 
doings and attitudes. Some guessed that per- 
haps education may be cultivating youthful 
values and capacities that aren’t always visi- 
ble. Others asserted the student generation 
has been all right all along, being merely 
exposed by a small minority to public misun- 
derstanding and a bad press. 

But as to the facts, there’s complete una- 
nimity. ^It was no bunch of hopeless beat- 
niks or social rebels who flocked to the flood 
scene from nearby high schools and by bus- 
loads and carloads from fraternities and 
sororities and college dorms. It was Instead 
an ablebodied volunteer force of determined 
young people, In quick grasp of the emer- 
gency and ready to take orders for action to 
meet It. 

Up and down the Mississippi and Its feeder 
rivers, the story was clear and undisputed. 
At Mankato, the teenagers fought the floods 
around the clock on both banks of the Min- 
nesota River. “They were magnificent," said 
Mayor Rex Hill. “The stamina of the girls 
was especially amazing.” 

At Stillwater, they teamed with adults, 
including 50 State prison convicts, In erect- 
ing what was christened, the “condike” to 
contain the St. Croix River overflow and save 
the city. Generally In the Upper Mississippi 
Valley, the role of the student flood fighters 
in reducing or averting destruction was 
judged “highly significant” by Col. Leslie P. 
Harding, U.S. Army District Engineer at St. 
Paul. 

Sitdowns? Sex? Unwillingness to take 
orders? Vaiidallsm? Disrespect of author- 
ity? Not a sign of any of such objects of 
complaints about campus conduct was ob- 
served day or night by Colonel Harding, his 
assistants or others in charge of flood work. 
Nothing of the kind, reported the Washing- 
ton County sheriff, Reuben F. Granqulst of 
Stillwater. 

CONTRAST STUDIED 

The contrast with the image of a rebellious 
student generation Is not at all surprising 
once the basic motivations of students In 
the contrasting roles are understood, com- 
mented several who work closely with them. 

“They want to be useful,” said School 
Superintendent Thomas D. Campbell of 
Stillwater. “When they see an outlet for 
service, they leap for It.” 

Agreeing completely, the University of 


Minnesota’s director of student activities, 
Donald R. Zander, expressed confidence that, 
In the same kind of emergency the student 
response would have been just as heartening 
on other campuses, including Berkeley. In a 
swiftly changing world, the students are in- 
sistent on freedom to explore Ideas, but that 
motive, said Dr. Zander, Is wholly consistent 
with their urge for useful service. 

At least, in the light of the flood story, a 
fresh look at the character of the student 
generation can make worried parents feel 
much better than they did. 

[From the Office of the Minnesota State 
Civil Defense] 

Of the 6,000 unpaid, unsung volunteers 
that slogged in the mud at the dikes in 
Mankato, literally thousands had not yet 
seen their 20th birthdays; many not their 
15th. 

Those young people worked to the point 
of exhaustion in the muck and rain; catch- 
ing a few hours sleep only to join the battle 
with renewed vigor that only comes with 
youth. 

While the younger ones filled the sandbags 
with blistering hands, the older or more 
sturdy types struggled with the weight of 
them to the top of the dike — girls as well 
as boys. 

This was not going on only in Mankato. 
A coastguardsman was quoted as saying 
that if it wasn’t for the kids in Minnesota, 
there wouldn't have been a volunteer dike 
raised in the State. The teenagers In every 
affected city and town carried the fight to 
the rivers. It was seen in Rockford, in Hen- 
derson, in Wabasha, and East Grand Forks. 

Our kids filled the breach left open by the 
lack of adequate control measures. 


Dominican Responsibility Should Be 
Taken by OAS 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN E. MOSS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 22, 1965 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to the attention of our distinguished col- 
leagues the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Sacramento Bee, on May 
4, 1965, regarding the U.S. involvement 
in the Dominican Republic and the OAS. 

The text of the editorial follows : 
Dominican Responsibility Should Be Taken 
by OAS 

President Lyndon B. Johnson acted swiftly 
and decisively to meet the threat of a pos- 
sible Communist seizure of the long-troubled 
Dominican Republic. 

The sending of American troops into that 
country has ended any Immediate threat 
another Castro-type regime will be estab- 
lished In the hemisphere. But large-scale 
Intervention also has Imposed on the United 
States a great responsibility. 

The government which eventually will 
take over power must be one representing 
the will of the people of the Dominican Re- 
public and meeting the approval of the t)r- 
ganlzation of American States. 

The President has enunciated a firm Amer- 
ican policy to prevent the establishment of 
another Cuban-type regime In Latin Amer- 
ica. It also should be American policy to 
prevent the return of an oppressive, reac- 
tionary regime such as existed under Gen- 
eralissimo Rafael L. Trujillo, under the guise 
of anticommunism. 
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You have the liberalized depreciation 
guidelines on new equipment. 

You have the 7 percent investment credit. 

You have the overall Income tax reduc- 
tion — ranging to 27 percent, for small corpo- 
rations. 

You get a double dividend there. You get 
the immediate dividend from immediate 
reductions in your taxes and comparable 
Increase in earnings. And you get the feed- 
back from a strong rate of economic growth. 

And you are getting that now. 

The Department of Commerce predicts 
that capital expenditures will rise this year 
to a new peak of $50.2 billion — ah increase 
of 12 percent over last year's record of $44 
billion. 

New domestic orders for cutting tools 
totaled more than $78 million in February 
which was 29 percent more than the total 
for February of last year. 

And so the policies of the President and 
the Congress have strengthened the small 
business sector across the lx>ard. 

President Johnson has taken a personal 
interest in small business programs. 

He personally inaugurated a small loan 
program in 1964 that brought a quick re- 
sponse from smaller businessmen. The SBA 
under the direction of its very able Adminis- 
trator, Gene Foley, set new records in loans 
made last year and will set new records this 
year. 

Our current economic expansion has 
broken all peacetime records. 

We are now in the 50th month of healthy 
and sustained growth. 

And economists who a few months ago 
were predicting a slackening in 1965 are now 
predicting that this rate of growth! will con- 
tinue throughout this year. 

President Johnson and the Congress are 
determined that this growth rate will be sus- 
tained and are prepared to introduce added 
stimulus when it is needed. 

We know that your industry has done a tre- 
mendous job in tooling up the Nation—' with- 
out which our country would not be great. 
We know you are dedicated energetic busi- 
nessmen. 

But we know you have some problems 
which are often beyond your control. 

We know that many of you feel that 
equitable financing for new machinery is not 
available to you. 

We know that many of you feel that the 
rates charged by some elements of the pri- 
vate sector are too high. 

We know that some of you are utilizing 
Small Business Administration programs but 
that many of you hope for a specialized SBA 
program tailored to your industry. ' 

I know that you are disappointed that an 
element of the private sector declined to go 
along with one carefully prepares} proposal. 

Some of you have found the answer in ex- 
isting SBA programs. I wonder if all of you 
understand the opportunities and the details 
of these programs. I understand, however, 
that a small business forum to be conducted 
by SBA is on your agenda for tomorrow and 
I am sure you Will receive a thorough and 
complete briefing on that agency’s programs. 

Certainly there are many instances wherein 
members of your Industry have prospered 
and progressed with the assistance of the 
SBA. 

Certainly there is presently Government 
assistance for your Industry. 

But it is still felt that a complete program 
is lacking. 

Chairman Evins and the committee think 
we need to determine what your Industry 
needs and then find some way to fulfill those 
needs. 

And so for that reason, Chairman Evins 
la announcing today, and has authorized me 
to announce It first to you here now, that the 
House Small Business Committee 'is going to 
hold hearings on your problems during the 
89th Congress and is going to come up with 
recommendations for their solution. 


Chairmait Evins and the committee are 
concerned. 

They are concerned when, they hear that 
our exports ' of machine tools have declined 
steadily since 1957 with the exception of two 
categories— .metalworking and power gener- 
ating;. 

They are concerned when they hear that 
with two nflnor exceptions our share of the 
imports of machine tools has dropped in all 
regional world markets. 

They are concerned when they hear that 
our share if the world production of ma- 
chine tools has dropped from more than 24 
percent to less than 20 percent. 

They are concerned when they hear that 
our machine tools generally are older than 
these of seme other nations. 

They are concerned that machine tool and 
die manufacturers in other nations can un- 
dersell our ndustry by 30 percent. 

They are concerned that we seem to be 
lagging In research and development of in- 
formation 3i the machine tool and die in- 
dustry. 

We have got to get this modernization un- 
derway— ar d underway on a massive scale. 

Chairman Evins in his speech prepared for 
delivery here stated — and I quote — "The tool 
and die industry is the heartbeat of our free 
enterprise i.ystem. 

“It must move ahead with the times. 

“We caniot fiddle while the competition 
from foreiifn toolmakers burns hotter and 
hotter.” 

And so the House Small Business Commit- 
tee will conduct fact-finding studies to help 
you find tie best possible course for mod- 
ernisation. 

The committee will study all alternatives 
of financing. 

It will dKument the need for moderniza- 
tion. * 

It will pmpoint problems and recommend 
steps to counter them. 

Chairmaa Evins and the committee are 
sympathetb to you and your problems. 

The committee exists to serye small busi- 
ness, T .; 

It exists to explore the problems of small 
business aid to help It down the paths to 
solutions. 

That is what we Intend to do in your case. 

Thank yiu for allowing me to appear be- 
fore you today. We shall look forward to 
seeing son* of you at the hearings during 
this term cf Congress. 

Thank you. 


. Hoppe’s Columns 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

is or 

HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 

; OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE SOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 11, 1965 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Arthur Hoppe, the columnist from San 
Francisec, has prepared two very good 
and amusing columns on affairs in Wash- 
ington, t ie first one published on the 
26th of April in the San Francisco Chron- 
icle and the second one on the 29th. 

I am sitre that many of the readers of 
the Reco id 1 will enjoy these two articles, 
which follow: 

[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Apr, 26, 1965] 

Mr. Joad Goes to Washington 
■ (By Arthur Hoppe) 

“How’d ft go, Jud?” Mrs. Jud Joad asked 
anxiously as her husband sank down on the 
bench in he little park across from Poverty 


Corps headquarters. “Was they glad to see 
you?” 

“To tell the truth, Maude,” said Mr. Joad, 
“I don’t rightly know whether It was worth 
the long trek up here from Appalachia Cor- 
ners. Oh, they was mighty glad to see me, I 
Walks right. In and tells this pert young lady 
who I am and what I want. 

“ ‘I seen by the papers,' I says, 'that you 
are recruiting poverty fighters for the war 
on poverty,’ I says. ‘At $20,000 a year on tip. 

I am an old man,' I says, ’but i am not too 
old to fight.’ ” 

"Oh Jud, that took grit,” said Mrs. Joad, 
squeezing his arm. “Well,” said Mr. Joad, 
“pretty soon this smart-looking ycung fellow 
in shirtsleeves comes out. He looks at me 
and says, ‘My Gawd.’ Then pretty soon 
there’s a whole passel of these young fellows 
standing around, staring. ‘It’s a genuine 
victim,’ says one, fcinda awed like. You could 
tell they never seen the likes before. I was 
mighty proud. 

" ‘Let’s take him in to see Sarge,’ says one. 
‘It might be worth a couple of columns in 
the dailies.’ So’s they take me in to see their 
sergeant, who’s right nice. ‘What can I do 
for you?’ he says. 

“Well, I tells him all about my fighting 
poverty from the Texas dust bowl to the 
piney woods of Georgia, man and boy for 
nigh on 70 years, ‘So,’ I says, ’figuring my 
country needed my vast experier ce. I come 
to fight for you, And I’ll settle for half 

pay.’ 

“ “You are a patriotic American,’ says he. 
‘But we got 12 different programs going at 
the moment. Now, drawing on ycur vast ex- 
perience, which would you say was the best 
way to fight poverty?’ I give this a couple 
seconds’ thought and then I tell Iiim. ‘With 
money,’ I says. 

“ ‘By Gawd, says he, ‘you and I think alike. 
That’s just what I been telling them up on 
Capitol Hill. You got the right outlook to 
be a member of our team.’ 

” ’I ain’t much at sports,’ says I. ‘No,’ 
he says, ‘I mean, .fighting poverty. Just you 
look over this here list of jolw and see which 
one suits you best.’ So’s I do, but none make 
much sense. Like ‘community services 
planner’ and ’public relations coordinator.’ 
But finally I seen one: ’pilot program di- 
rector — $22,500.’ ‘That one;,’ says I. ‘Never 
been up in no aeroplane, but I ain’t too old 
to larn.’ 

“ ’Well,’ says he, ‘we’ll give you the usual 
tests and Interviews and see how you do.’ 
So’s they give me all these tests and * * * 

"Jud,‘ said Mrs. Joad impatiently, “stop 
frittering and tell me, did you get the job 
fighting poverty or no?" Mr. Joad shook 
his head sadly. “Nope,” he said. “I ain’t 
qualified." 

“Well, don’t take It too hard, Jud,” said 
Mrs. Joad, patting his shoulder. “I don’t,” 
he said. “The sergeant bucked :me up. He 
says I should go home and light at the com- 
munity level. On a volunteer basis. And 
while he didn’t exactly promise, I figure he 
may land me one of them Jobs yet. Soon 
as I get a little more experience.” 

[From the Saji Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Apr. 29, 1965] 

Let’s Not Forget the Forgotten 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

It Is time for another chapter of “Where 
Are They Now?” — that nostalgic,, heart-tug- 
ging series which tells of the unforgettable 
greats of yesteryear now tragically forgotten 
by a fickle public . 

And who will e’er forget the fighting 
liberal, that crusader for the oppressed, that 
Independent-minded Senator who wore no 
man’s yoke — Use unforgettable Hubert 
_ Horatio Whatshlimame. 

Oh, who can help but feel a warm Inner 
glow on remembering this human dynamo 
In his heyday— battling the militarists and 
the trusts, standing up for the cause, he be- 
lieved In without fear or favor, making 50 to 
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It would be tragic, and in the long run, 
disastrous, if American intervention proved 
to be the instrument of returning the des- 
tiny of the Dominican Republic to the hands 
of a military oligarchy opposed to social 
progress and democracy. 

Juan Bosch was elected President by an 
overwhelming majority of the Dominican 
people in 1962 during the first really free 
election in the history of the nation. He 
has called on the rebels fighting for his re- 
turn to power to lay down their arms and 
not to fight our soldiers. 

This could open the door to a peaceful 
solution which would serve the interests of 
the Dominican people and at the same time 
eliminate the threat of a Communist-domi- 
nated government. 

As rapidly as possible the United States 
should turn over to the Organization of 
American States control of the peacekeeping 
activities now being carried out by U.S. 
soldiers. 

The OAS also should assume full respon- 
sibility for determining the proper, legiti- 
mate government of the Dominican Republic. 
The intervention of America, based on con- 
cern for a Communist seizure, must not be 
the prop to support a reactionary^ repressive 
regime. 

However, the intervention will have been 
In a good cause if U.S. troops assist the OAS 
in bringing peace and an honest government 
responsive to the needs of the people. 


Excise Tax on Entertainment Equipment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES A. BURKE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 11, 1965 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1965, I introduced H.R. 4471 to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 relating to the manufacturers excise 
tax on entertainment equipment to al- 
leviate the economic burden on consum- 
ers. 

I believe my colleagues would appreci- 
ate being informed of the reasoning for 
the introduction of this legislation: 

Ten Reasons Why Congress Should Repeal 

the 10-Percent Federal Excise Tax on 

Television, Radios, Phonographs 

Most excise taxes were levied on the Amer- 
ican people by Congress during World War II 
and the Korean conflict as fundraising meas- 
ures for the Nation’s defense effort. They 
were described as wartime and temporary 
taxes. 

The following reasons explain why the 10- 
percent manufacturers excise tax imposed on 
radios, phonographs, television sets and their 
components should be repealed to remove the 
burden imposed on the consumer, encourage 
the growth of ultra high frequency (UHF) 
television broadcasting, promote the eco- 
nomic well being of the industry and stimu- 
late the national economy. 

1. Tax repeal is the logical second step 
after the all-channel TV law. 

This industry became "double taxed” when 
Congress passed a law effective May 1, 1964, 
requiring a separate UHF tuner on all TV 
sets, raising the price as much as $30 per 
receiver even though 80 percent of purchasers 
cannot now, and many may never use this 
added equipment. Leaders of Congress and 
Government agencies concerned have advo- 
cated excise tax repeal to offset this added 
burden on the consumer. 

2. Excise tax cuts will be passed along to 
the consumer. 


The reduction in the average price of 
black-and-white television sets from $270 in 
1960 to $140 in, 1966 demonstrates the inten- 
sity of competition and efficiency in this 
industry. 

Compared to the Department of Labor 
wholesale price index of 100 for the base 
years 1957-59, the December 1984 wholesale 
price index was 87.2 on radios, phonographs, 
and television, whereas all other commod- 
ities averaged 100.8. Portable radios, for 
example, had a price index of 60.1. In fact, 
radios, phonographs and television had one 
of the lowest price indexes of all consumer 
items in. the Nation. 

The administration, the Congress and the 
consumer can be assured by this industry’s 
pledge and past performance that the bene- 
fits of excise tax repeal will be passed on to 
the consumer through lower prices, thereby 
bringing the hoped-for result — a boost in 
the national economy. 

3. Excise taxes on radios, phonographs, and 
TV fall on those who are least able to pay. 

The history of tax philosophy has been to 
alleviate the burden of the taxpayer least 
able to pay — the family — particularly, the 
lower income family for which these media 
are often the sole means of entertainment 
and enlightenment. To these families a 
radio, phonograph or television purchase rep- 
resents a much more substantial expendi- 
ture than it does for the higher income 
groups. 

4. The householder pays a discriminatory 
tax on his radio, phonograph, or TV set. 

In 1954 Congress reduced the manufac- 
turers excise tax rate on practically all house- 
hold items subject to the tax, but the 10 per- 
cent on radios, phonographs and TV sets re- 
main. These products account for 43 percent 
of total sales. Yet they are the source of 
59 percent of the revenue from all household 
items. 

5. TV, radios, and phonographs are no 
longer luxuries, but necessities. 

Radio and television as the major sources 
of information and entertainment today are 
essential to everyday life. Radios or phono- 
graphs are in 94 percent of U.S. homes and 
TV in 93 percent. Average TV families watch 
some 6y 2 hours daily; 70 percent of all men, 
78 percent of all women and 99 percent of all 
children watch TV daily. 

6. Radio and TV are “must” media in time 
of crisis. 

They provide an unmatched communica- 
tions system to the entire population in times 
of local or national emergency, for civil de- 
fense Instruction, and for hurricane, tornado, 
and flood warnings. They were the first 
media to inform the people of such events 
of national importance as President Ken- 
nedy’s assassination and the succeeding 
dramatic events; Presidential speeches on the 
Cuban and Vietnam crises, and vital mes- 
sages to Congress and the Nation. More peo- 
ple are likely to hear of a major news event 
from radio than through any other medium 
of communication. 

7. Radio and TV are optimum means for 
enlightenment, education, and cultural 
progress. 

The most important key to national and 
International understanding is communica- 
tion. Because of their intimacy and imme- 
diacy, radio and television stand supreme 
among all media of communications. Educa- 
tional television (ETV) supplements and en- 
hances classroom Instruction and brings in- 
formation and culture into the home. ETV,' 
largely dependent on UHF broadcasting, is 
hampered by the higher cost of all-channel 
sets. Tax repeal would offset this deterrent 
to UHF development. 

8. Radio and TV are major, mature media 
for news and special events. 

A survey 1 reveals that TV is looked to for 


1 Elmo Roper & Associates Survey, 1964. 


news more than any other medium, and that 
radio and TV are the most believable news 
sources. More than a third of the time spent 
by people viewing TV or listening to radio, 
even on the lowest educational level, was de- 
voted to news and public affairs programs. 
Live coverage of the political conventions, the 
elections, the space launchings, the civil 
rights movement — all illustrate the vital role 
radio and TV play in keeping the American 
people informed. 

A tax on television and radio is as con- 
trary to wise public policy as a tax on news- 
papers and magazines would be. 

9. Radio and TV are t}ie most valued 
sources of entertainment. 

Radios, phonographs and television are the 
principal means of entertainment for the 
entire family and particularly among the 
lower income families who are least able to 
pay the higher prices made necessary by the 
10-percent excise tax. The American public, 
in a recent survey, 2 chose television ahead 
of radio, newspapers and magazines as the 
item they would least want to give up. 

10. Revenue loss to the U.S. Treasury will 
be largely offset by business growth. 

The combined radio and television manu- 
facturing and broadcast industries employ 
over a million people. Increased sales 
brought about by excise tax repeal on radios, 
phonographs and television will increase em- 
ployment and plant expanion in manufac- 
turing and distribution and will open new 
areas of opportunity to broadcasting. 

Color television is on the threshold of be- 
coming a billion-dollar industry and the all- 
channel law is encouraging UHF broadcast- 
ing. The effect of excise tax repeal in these 
areas and in general on the electronics in- 
dustry, the Nation’s fifth largest, can have 
no other result than to stimulate the flow of 
the economy, thereby offsetting to a large 
extent any tax revenues lost to the Treasury. 


2 Elmo Roper & Associates Survey, 1964. 


Rutgers Degrees: 41,410 in 20 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 
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OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 11, 1965 

Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. Speaker, Rut- 
gers University, one of the Nation’s old- 
est educational institutions and one rich 
in tradition and accomplishments, is now 
marking the 20th anniversary of its de- 
signation as the State University of New 
Jersey. I wish to bring to my colleagues’ 
attention the outstanding work this great 
university has been doing on behalf of 
the community. State, and Nation. 

Rutgers, nearly 200 years old, has de- 
veloped numerous leaders in government, 
business, agriculture, journalism, and 
many other fields. Rutgers graduates 
can be found at the head or in the top 
echelons of many business enterprises. 
They have served their State and their 
country well. 

Since becoming our State university, 
Rutgers, through enthusiastic public 
support, has grown and prospered in 
order to serve many more of our young 
people. Much more work is to be done, 
but we have gone far at Rutgers. 

The Newark Evening News pointed out 
this week that Rutgers, the State univer- 
sity, has awarded advanced and under - 
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graduate degrees to 41,410 persons in the 
past 20 years, more than it had granted 
in all the previous 180 years in its his- 
tory. 

So that many more observers can be 
made aware of- the great forward strides 
Rutgers University has made, I would 
like to insert in the Record this article 
published by the Newark Evening News : 
University’s Educational Facilities Have 

Mushroomed Since 1945: 41,410 Rutgers 

Degrees in 20 Tears 

New Brunswick. — Since passage of the 
State university act $0 years ago, Rutgers 
University has granted undergraduate and 
advanced degrees to 41,410 persons — more 
than were granted In all the previous 180 
years of Its history. 

The act, approved March 26, 1945, ex- 
tended the designation of State university 
to all unit® of Rutgers. It started the uni- 
versity expanding in the areas of Enrollment 
programs, faculty and physical facilities 
which Included acquisition of urban cam- 
puses in Newark and Camden. 

The tangible results of this expansion are 
a quintupling of college credit students, con- 
struction of millions of dollars worth of new 
buildings, and enlarged opportunities for 
graduate and professional study. 

“But beyond all this,” according to Dr. 
Richard Schlatter, acting university presi- 
dent, “I believe there has been a growing 
realization of what a State university means 
to the educational, cultural, social and eco- 
nomic life of a State; that the investment in 
a university pays off in a richer and more 
pi'oductive community." 

Commenting on the enlargement of the 
State university’s educational offerings, Dr. 
Schlatter said Rutgers has organized a major 
educational, research or service unit al- 
most annually since 1945. 

degree-granting schools 

The university has established degree- 
granting schools in library service, social 
work, musing and medicine. It recently has 
authorized establishment of a new coedu- 
cational undergraduate college at the for- 
mer site of Camp Kilmer in neighboring Pis- 
cataway Township. 

Also Organized during this period have 
been units in management and labor rela- 
tions, microbiology, practical politics, radi- 
ation science, Information processing, animal 
behavior, statistics, urban affairs, alcohol 
studies, conservation and environmental 
science and community affairs. 

Dr. Schlatter said that Rutgers scholarship 
and research have kept pace with its expan- 
sion in education and service units. Rut- 
gers investment in sponsored research rose 
from $763,000 in 1945 to $8,505,000 in 1963. 

“All of this would have been impossible 
without an outstanding faculty, Including 
some scientists and scholars of national and 
even international reputation,” he remarked. 

Rutgers physical plant has grown tremen- 
dously in the last two decades. The univer- 
sity today has about 585 buildings located on 
4.500 acres in New Brunswick, Newark, and 
Camden besides its research locations. 

NEW CONSTRUCTION 

A substantial part of this is new construc- 
tion. Since 1068, $118 million in new facili- 
ties have been built or planned throughout 
the State. A $16.5 million medical school 
building and a $16.3 million start for the 
new college in PJscataway are among proj- 
ects on the dre.wing boards. 

Dr, Schlatter said that two voter-endorsed 
bond Issues for $29.8 million in 1959 and for 
$19 million last year plus $19 million in State 
appropriations has provided the bulk of the ■ 
financing for new construction at Rutgers. 

“But despite ail this expansion, the num- 
ber of applicants we had to turn away this 
year has been larger than ever before," Dr. 
Schlatter said. 


#: The State University Act of 1945 resulted 
from the study of the New Jersey Commis- 
sion on State Administrative Reorganization. 

- It was a high point of a State-Rutgers rela- 
tionship which started before the Revolu- 

. lionary War when the royal governor of the 
.province was an ex officio member of the uni- 
versity’s board of trustees. 

Another high point in that relationship 
' occurred 9 years ago when legislation was 
£ adopted creating a board of governors at 

- the university. The board consists of 11 

- regular members and 2 ex officio members. 
- Six of the voting members are named by 
the Governor with the advice and consent of 

.-the State senate. Five are named by the 
-Rutgers board of trustees which retain fl- 
-duciary and advisory functions. The uni- 
i versity president and State education com- 
-mlssloners are the ex officio members. 


Supplemental Appropriation for Military 
Functions of Department of Defense, 
Fiscal Year 1955 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON. EDITH GREEN 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 
~ The House in Committee of the Whole 
_ House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
447) making a supplemental appropriation 
t-for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, for 
military functions of the Department of De- 
, fense, and for other purposes. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, cloaked in the disguise of a mili- 
tary appropriation bill, this House was 
asked to approve, and did approve, this 

I Government’s policy of escalating the 

* war in southeast Asia. Six of my col- 
leagues and I dissented. 

Since it is conceded by everyone, in- 

- eluding the President, that the $700 mil- 
lion was not the issue at hand, then at a 
minimum, surely, in this body which the 

* -Speaker refers to as the greatest de- 
liberative body in the world, there should 
be full discussion of what this resolution 
does mean while there is still time, hope- 
J -fully, to resolve these tragic affairs be- 
" fore we bring down upon our heads the 
wrath of the world and shatter the frail 
edifice of world peace. 

To my colleagues and my constituents 

I I want to say that for many, many 
months now I have searched for every 

, possible excuse to support my Govern- 

- ment in the policies it is pursuing in 

- Vietnam — and I have supported it. In 
spite of the shaky logic of the “domino” 

• theory, I- have done by very best to be- 
lieve in it; in spite of the fact that the 
people of South Vietnam have been sub- 
jected to one unpopular and unstable 
dictatorship after another, I have done 

1 my best to believe we are defending their 
'.freedom; in spite of the fact that we 
have violated the Geneva accords, I have 
done my best to believe this was justified 
because the North Vietnamese did also, 
even though I know that two wrongs do 
not make a right; in spite of one humili- 
~ ating military defeat after another, I 
' have done by best to believe all the opti- 
mistic reports about our really winning 


the war over there ; in spite of all the evi- 
dence of internal discord and revolt 
against the governments we maintain in 
power, I have done my best to believe 
this is what the Vietnamese people really 
want us to do — but, my fellow’ Amer- 
icans, there is a point beyond which cre- 
dibility simply will not stretch — and it 
is that somehow by waging a wider war 
we pursue a policy of peace. 

This vote represented, in my opinion, 
a vote for that delusion. It could not 
have been a vote for $700 million, for the 
President himself said this was available 
in any case. It could not have been a 
vote to show our united determination 
to halt Communist aggression, for if 
more than a decade of effort, more than 
400 American lives, more than $3 billion 
expended does not show this, then how 
can 8700 million demonstrate it? 

One of the filings the vote could mean, 
though, is what in fact everyone knows 
it will be inter preted to mean, and that 
is Congressional approval for the con- 
tinued bombings of North Vietnam and 
commitment of thousands and thousands 
of American troops to a war the justice 
and wisdom of which has been questioned 
inside and outside this Nation by citizens 
and friends of unimpeachable loyalty. I 
think it also clearly means the relin- 
quishment by Congress of its constitu- 
tional authority to declare war, for if 
the President can direct bombing raids 
on North Vietnam by simple executive 
fiat, why can he not direct similar ac- 
tion against any other nation at anj 
other time? "Why bother to ask? Onci 
the bomb is dropped, it can always bi 
pointed out that rightly or wrongly— 
legally or illegally — we are in a war am 
that American lives are at stake and tha 
it would be disloyal to not approve fund 
for the war. 

I cannot in good conscience lend my 
self to that kind of usurpation of con 
gresssional power, and for the purpose o 
continuing a course of action which I be 
lieve will only reap at best, decades o 
hostility, enemity, and distrust of m; 
countrymen by the peoples of Asia or, a 
worst, utter catastrophe for my Natioi 
and the world. 

Yet but an hour and a half debate wa 
allotted for discussion of a measur 
which profoundly affects the future o: 
our country and the world, and less thai 
15 minutes of that time was given t< 
those who might have reservations, wht 
might have questions, who might dis- 
agree. I find it impossible to under- 
stand why an admittedly unneeessarj 
appropriation request need be mantled ir 
a cloak of urgency and secret meaning 
with full, free, and frank discussion oi 
its merits denied. 

The high point of these whole im- 
plausible proceedings was the speech oi 
one of my colleagues who, in one breath, 
demanded withdrawal of Government 
funds to an educational project, because 
some of the participants criticized ad- 
ministration policy in Vietnam and then, 
in the next breath, he admiringly quotes 
Senator Vandenberg’s statement that: 

Every foreign policy must be totally de- 
bated, and the loyal opposition, is under 
special obligation to see that this occurs. 

And this in the context of demanding 
for himself and others of the minority 
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party a voice in foreign policy decisions. 
His exact quote is : 

These teach-ins are a protest against the 
national policy of our country. It seems to 
me that when we have individuals conduct- 
ing these teach-ins and acting as leaders in 
these groups, that it is not in the best in- 
terests of the national security of our coun- 
try for our Government to subsidize this 
kind of operation by financing projects in 
which these same people play a prominent 
role. 

I can see we are all going to have an 
absorbing year if we follow the advice 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin, mak- 
ing certain we do not subsidize free in- 
quiry, but only subsidize thought control. 

And yet, I wonder if any policy, do- 
mestic or foreign, which its supporters 
here in this House are unwilling to risk 
to the judgment of free and inquiring 
minds can prove anything except on the 
part of its advocates, an abysmal lack of 
confidence in its strength. Surely a pol- 
icy in which one believes deeply can 
stand examination and discussion. 


Canada ^ 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 

'OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 11, 19C5 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, our 
national neighbor, Canada, is one of our 
best friends and our best customer, 
ranking first in purchases of U.S. goods. 
Yet, in general, we are too uninformed 
about our neighbor. As a nation, we 
should have more knowledge about Can- 
ada. Mark Ethridge, Jr., the distin- 
guished son of a distinguished father, 
writing for the Detroit Free Press of 
which paper he is an associate editor, 
has in a series of four articles attempted 
to increase our knowledge. The first 
article follows: 

Rivalry Hurts as Canada Seeks Identity — - 

Heritage and U.S. Wealth Rule a Divided 

Nation 

(Note. — Geographically and culturally di- 
vided, rich in resources . yet economically 
dominated by her giant neighbor to the 
south, Canada is struggling for a national 
Identity. Free Press associate editor Mark 
Ethridge Jr., in a four-part series beginning 
today, puts a new perspective on the per- 
sonalities and problems, the advances and 
the setbacks, and the directions the struggle 
Is likely to take.) 

(By Mark Ethridge, Jr.) 

One hundred years ago, Canadians began 
a search for independence that culminated 
in the British North America Act of 1867. 

Today they are beginning a search for 
identity, and where it will lead no one yet 
can tell for sure. The only certainty Is that 
even after 100 years of freedom from British 
control, Canadians still don’t have It. 

“Given a chance to adopt French culture, 
British government and American tech- 
nology,” a Toronto editor said recently, 
“Canadians settled for French government, 
American culture, and British technology.” 

Accurate or not, the three most dominant 
Influences on the life of Canada are the two 
nations of Its heritage and big daddy to the 
south — the United States. To each there 


are ties of blood and money as well as strains 
of resentment. 

So strong are each of these that Canadians 
have not yet created a society, an. economy 
or a culture which could be classified as 
native Canadian. 

With the adoption of a flag this year as 
the most evident symbol this Is precisely 
what Canadians are trying to do. Whether 
they will succeed Is still to be determined. 

By an odd paradox Canada’s three greatest 
assets— land wealth, a high standard of liv- 
ing and Indomitable courage — are also Its 
three greatest handicaps. 

Canada’s land mass is the second largest 
in the world, only after Russia, and It covers 
more than 3 y 2 million square miles. Con- 
sidering that the population of Canada is 
less than 20 million, this gives It one of the 
highest land-to-population ratios In the 
world, a standard economic index of wealth 
and potential. 

But the land Is not divided right for the 
most efficient development along Canadian 
lines. Its mountains, as In the United 
States, run mostly north and south. Except 
for the St. Lawrence Seaway, which separates 
the United States and Canada from Duluth 
almost to Montreal — and then divides Can- 
ada Itself — Its river also run the wrong way, 
The ones that don’t flow Into Hudson Bay or 
the Arctic flow south Into the United States. 

Thus the natural geographic ties are not 
east and west, but north and south. The 
plains of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Al- 
berta have more In common with the Da- 
kotas and Montana than they have with the 
maritime provinces. 

The Maritimes, In turn, are linked closely 
with New England, and British Columbia, on 
the west, considers Washington and Oregon 
Its natural allies, 

Only the heartland, Ontario, Is central 
enough and highly developed enough to con- 
centrate on being Canadian. And Indus- 
trialized Ontario is economically tied to the 
United States. We are Canada's best cus- 
tomer, Just as Canada Is our best customer. 

This Is paradox No. 2. Canada’s high 
standard of living is a product of U.S. invest- 
ment In Canada, but it also means that 
Canadian Industry does not have an Identity 
of its own. Canada Is dependent on the 
United States, while at the same time com- 
peting with us. 

This kind of relationship, said a highly re- 
spected editor of a Canadian financial news- 
paper, “Is like the rich man playing poker 
with his chauffeur — after he's beggared the 
poor man he has to ball him out.” 

“The best we can hope for Is that this 
match, too, will be fixed.” 

And the third paradox Is Canadian cour- 
age, one not delineated by national origin. 
It Is what enables a Canadian to tolerate the 
rigors of a northern winter or to stand up to 
the United States. 

But the same quality that makes Cana- 
dians fearless also makes them stubborn. 
Like Americans of -100 years ago, most put 
the province ahead of the nation. Rather 
than cede a point to another section, they 
seem willing to risk the dissolution of their 
country into Its five natural, geographic, and 
cultural entitles — British Columbia, the 
prairies, Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritimes. 

At the emotional center of this divisive 
quarrel Is Quebec, where proud and provin- 
cial French Canadians never have forgotten 
that France lost her power In North America 
because of a British victory there in 1759. 

Quebec does not really care to be Canadian. 
It wants to be French. If it is possible to 
be both French and Canadian, Quebecois are 
willing, though. 

Since Quebec’s 5 million people make up 
28 percent of Canada’s population, they con- 
stitute a minority which cannot be ignored. 
To keep them happy, the Federal Government 
has had to make concessions which Intensify 
rather than temper the dividing process. 

Prime Minister Lester Pearson, operating 


In Ottawa with a government made up of 
less than a majority, has been pressured to 
back down on centralization of government 
and to grant provincial premiers such Inde- 
pendent authority' over their affairs as would 
scare a U.S. governor witless. 

While these provincial powers have per- 
mitted each part of the nation to strengthen 
Itself in Its own way, they have not served 
as a unifying force. Unlike the United 
States. Canada Is not a melting pot. It Is a 
collection of ethnic, economic, and religious 
Islands separated by vast stretches of unde- 
veloped land. 

Because Canada Is divided Into five sepa- 
rate and distinct areas, and because eaeh 
has more independence than any comparable 
U.S. area, the Canadian economy also Is frac- 
tionated. In. general, in terms of gross na- 
tional product and the export market, it is 
booming. But it is uneven, more so than the 
assorted economies of the 50 United States. 

Ontario and Quebec are enjoying the great- 
est prosperity in their history. Ontario, long 
the Industrial leader of Canada, is seeing new 
plants spring up every day. Toronto, Can- 
ada’s second largest city, is nearly the size 
of Detroit. 

Montreal, the first city of Canada and the 
world's largest French city after Paris, is 
almost exploding with prosperity. In the 
center, across the street from the sprawling 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Is the Place Ville de 
Marie, a remarkable underground Interna- 
tional Villate where a visitor can And Im- 
ports from almost everywhere and dine at 
restaurants recapturing a Paris bistro or a 
backyard barbecue in Albuquerque. 

Dorval, Montreal’s new airport Is not so 
large as Kennedy International, but its 
architecture is more imaginative and the 
service is better than anything in the United 
States. 

And its planes are on time. 

Montreal currently Is, engaged in great 
plans for Expo 07, an international exposition 
to mark the 100th birthday of Canadian in- 
dependence. 

Canada itself plans to spend $21 million 
on its national pavilion and exhibit, and to- 
tal $167 million. More than 50 nations, in- 
cluding the United States and Russia, have 
promised to participate. 

"We will move heaven and earth to insure 
that no visitor, participating nation or pri- 
vate exhibitor is gouged,” says Robert F. 
Shaw, deputy commissioner of the exposition. 
“We want to build up enduring relations, 
both with the countries participating and 
with the guests who will visit us in 1967, and 
the way to do that is to make sure that they 
get good value for their money.” 

To the east and south of Quebec, the 
Maritime Provinces — Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Newfound- 
land— are the Appalachia of Canada, 
cramped, economically depressed, losing 
population, hindered by lack of ready ac- 
cess to the outside world. 

The prairie Provinces, like our Great 
Plains, still are tied to a farm economy with 
its resultant boom and bust cycles. Last 
year was a boom time, but next year — or any 
year — could be a disaster. The prairies are 
trying desperately and in competition with 
each other, to diversify by developing their 
ore deposits. 

British Columbia has the same problem of 
economic development that plagues Wash- 
ington and Oregon — the farhiliar footnote 
in the ad which says, "Slightly higher west 
of the Rockies.” Transportation is, expen- 
sive, especlaly in a land whose population 
is spread out in a strip more than 3,000 
miles long but only 200 miles deep. Brit- 
ish Columbia is the end of the lijie. 

Inflamed by the Irritant of Quebec, in- 
spired by dreams of new authority, provin- 
cial rivalry has become so intense that many 
Canadians would rather buy abroad than 
from another Province. According to U.S. 
News & World Report, economic studies show 
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that Canadians will spend up to 15 percent 
more to support local industries rather than 
“imports” from other Provinces. 

The executive of a Canadian firm is quoted 
is saying, “We find it more difficult to sell 
our products today in some of the Provinces 
of our own country than in Algeria and 
Venezuela.” 

He might not be typical of the majority of 
Canadian industrialists, but there can be 
little question that the essence of his lament 
is real, Canadians, doing better than ever 
before, don’t feel they need each other as 
they once did. 

There can be even less question that the 
source 6f this feeling, the irritant which 
keeps Canada from finding a national iden- 
tity 100 years after the' search began, is 
Quebec. 


The Role of the OAS 


„ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

W 

NptON. ELIGI0 DE LA GARZA 

V OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday , May 11, 1965 

Mr. de la GARSjA. Mr. Speaker, the 
strife, turmoil, and Woodshed in the Do- 
minican RepuWic in the last few days 
points up once again the continuous 
Communist subversion dictated from 
Moscow and Peiping and implemented 
from Havana. 

Every American should be proud of 
the swift action of President Johnson In 
taking those measures necessary to in- 
sure that communism shall not spread to 
another freedom-loving people in our 
own hemisphere. 

The issues In the Dominican Repub- 
lic crisis are clear. Shall a small band 
of foreign-trained subversives defy the 
will of the people, their constituted rep- 
resentatives and their, national neigh- 
bors, or shall the combined moral and 
political forces of the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere be brought to bear? 

The United Slates has a clear answer. 
President Johnson gave that answer in 
his address to the Nation when he said: 

The United States is ready to support with 
every resource at its command the inter- 
American system. 

I am proud of the determination which 
the President displayed to the world. I 
am proud too of the strong support 
which the American press has given to 
our foreign policy decisions. The edi- 
tors of our Nation have done an excel- 
lent service in clarifying the issues and 
printing informative explanations of the 
nature of the U.S. commitment to fight 
communism anywhere in the world. The 
May 5 editorial from' the Washington 
Evening Star is a sample of that sup- 
port. 

This editorial follows: 

The Role or the OAS 

When the crisis in the Dominican Repub- 
lic reached the point at which the governing 
Junta advised our officials that it could not 
guarantee the safety of ! U.S. citizens and 
those of other countries, : President Johnson 
acted promptly and firmly. When Informa- 
tion came through which persuaded him 
that the revolt against the junta was being 
taken under Communist control, he again 
acted promptly and firmly. Additional 
thousands of marines an^ paratroopers were 
rushed to the Caribbean country. And this 


wits the right thing to do. As a result our 
nationals and the others have adequate pro- 
tection, large quantities of much-needed 
fold and medical supplies are getting 
through, and the 'fighting for practical pur- 
poses is over. All of this adds up to a good 
day’s work for Lyndon Baines Johnson, and 
wt- applaud his willingness to act decisively 
when delay might have been fatal,. Once a 
decision has been made to intervene in a 
sil juation like this, it is vital that the in- 
tervention be effective. 

Still, the American people should not de- 
ceive themselves,. There is much that re- 
in line to be done, and the doing of it may 
be 'more difficult than sending in the ma- 
rines and the paratroopers. Those who worry 
at out our image say that the United States 
he s suffered because of this exercise in gun- 
bcat diplomacy. To the extent that this 
miy be true, and we do not believe there is 
mich truth in it, the fact remains that, un- 
de t the circumstances, damage to our image 
was greatly to be preferred to the slaughter 
of American citizens or a Communist take- 
over in the Dominican Republic. On this 
pcint it is significant that the complain- 
ants, whether, in the Senate, the United Na- 
tions, or Latin America, have failed to come 
u]f with a plan for a better course of action, 
or, in fact, with any proposal at all for an 
alternative. The truth Is that' the President 
hi Si no alternative, except to do nothing and 
aceept what promised to be frightful con- 
sequences. 

The stage has now been reached, however, 
at which all parties should join in the search 
for a political solution. In this connection 
ti e best hope lies with the Organization of 
American States, which has had a peace-seek- 
ing commission in Santo Domingo for sev- 
eral days. 

It seems to us the OAS will do well to con- 
centrate its efforts on securing a cease-fire 
in Santo Domingo followed by establishment 
of 'an interim provisional government there. 
If it proves possible meanwhile to replace 
our troops with an inter-American force, so 
much the better. But there is less value in 
jv stifying the steps already taken to restore 
older in the island than there is in searching 
oqt a solution to the problem of the polit- 
ical future. 

After negotiations with both factions in 
Santo Domingo, an OAS spokesman is re- 
ported as saying that a great deal of progress 
tc ward a solution of the crisis has been made. 
S: nee no details were forthcoming, this 
should be put down as a generality, but a 
hopeful one. On the other side of the ledger, 
US. authorities are reported to have said they 
aie determined to make sure that all meas- 
ures will be taken to eliminate any danger of 
a * Communist takeover before American 
tioops leave the island. 

Again, what we have here is a generality, 
b it one which is in line with the President’s 
niwly proclaimed doctrine that no new Com- 
munist regime will be tolerated in the Amer- 
icas. 

All of this, it seems to us, suggests that the 
rifle of the peacemakers will not be an easy 
one. Our troops may be in the Dominican 
Republic for quite a while. In the end, how- 
ever, there must come an acceptable settle- 
ment, and it is most likely to be achieved 
through the good offices of the OAS. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 

l OF 

HON. CLEMENT J. ZABL0CKI 

- OF WISCONSIN 

-IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

I Monday, May 10, 1965 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues in 


commemorating Rumanian Independ- 
ence Day. 

Twenty years ago — a generation — So- 
viet military might thrust a crown of 
thorns on the brow of Rumania, Since 
that time the people of Rumania have 
suffered under the domination of a Com- 
munist totalitarian regime. 

In recent years there have, happily, 
been signs that the oppression slowly is 
being lifted. No longer does the Soviet 
Union maintain its military garrisons on 
Rumanian soil. 

Recently too, the Rumanian Govern- 
ment has demonstrated some independ- 
ence from Moscow, and has expressed a 
desire for better relations with the West. 

These efforts at breaking the grip of 
Soviet communism over a people are to 
be applauded. Let us hope that they 
presage even further advances toward 
restoring freedoms to the Rumanian 
people. 

While no concession should be made 
any regime in Eastern Europe which 
would endanger our national security or 
solidify the position of Communist rulers, 
the United States should continue to 
work for the betterment of the Ruma- 
nian people. 

In this effort, it may be possible to 
explore increased trade, cultural and 
trade relations between people of the 
United States and the people of Ru- 
mania. In this way it eventually may be 
possible to assist the reentry of Ru- 
mania into the family of European na- 
tions. 

It is that glorious time we look toward 
today sis we commemorate Rumanian 
Independence Day. 


REA in Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEC G. OLSON 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 

Mr. OLSON of Minnesota, Mr. Speak- 
er, perhaps no congressional district in 
the Nation can testify more directly and 
convincingly of benefits derived from the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
than the Sixth Congressional District 
of Minnesota. Since the beginning of 
the rural electrification program in 1935, 
REA has helped to light the homes and 
ease the labors of farm people in rural 
areas of the 19 counties in this district. 

In this great agricultural area, REA 
has been a boon to farm and village resi- 
dents and to the city dwellers who have 
cottages near our fine lakes or in our 
wooded sections. Today, there are 13 
rural electric cooperatives which main- 
tain their headquarters facilities within 
the Sixth Congressional District, and 6 
others which serve sections of counties 
in the Sixth District. In addition, there 
are eight REA telephone borrowers which 
have headquarters within this congres- 
sional district. 

The 13 rural electric borrowers are 
operating a total of 19,664 miles of elec- 
tric powerlines and they serve 53,044 
rural consumers. One of these borrow- 
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consideration the bill (H.R. 7657) to author- 
ize appropriations during fiscal year 1966 Tot 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels, and research, development, test, and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, as one 
of the newest members of the House 
Committee on the Armed Services, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
express my sentiments about the excel- 
lent manner in which my chairman pre- 
sented the $15 billion military procure- 
ment bill in the House. 

It was another demonstration of the 
effective leadership he has exhibited 
since assuming the chair of the commit- 
tee upon the retirement of the Honorable 
Carl Vinson, who served as chairman so 
long and well. We who are freshmen on 
the Armed Services Committee will look 
to L. Mendell Rivers for continued lead- 
ership of the same high caliber. 


President’s Order on the Dominican 

Republic ^ ^ 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 11, 1965 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the numerous statements being issued 
daily on the President’s order dispatch- 
ing our military personnel to the Domini- 
can Republic, I should like to insert in 
the Record a recent editorial from the 
Pittsburgh Press, April 29, 1965, on this 
subject. 

As the Press has so ably stated, the 
President is working and acting in be- 
half of our citizens. Were he to ignore 
their plight, there is a possibility that 
not only the Americans in the Dominican 
Republic would suffer. Other Amer- 
icans — within our own borders — could 
feel the effects of our Nation’s disregard 
of rebellions, even small ones, so close 
to our shores. 

The President’s action was well taken, 
I believe — and future events will so prove 
it. 

The editorial follows: 

Sending the Marines 

President Johnson’s timely action in send- 
ing U.S. Marines to protect U.S. citizens in a 
friendly neighboring country torn by armed 
strife is well taken — as is his urgent new 
plea for warring factions within the Domini- 
can Republic to cease fire. 

The President ordered the Marines into 
the island Republic only after new fighting 
had broken out and Dominican military au- 
thorities advised that U.S. military aid was 
needed to guarantee the safety of American 
citizens. 

The political situation within the Domin- 
ican Republic remains unclear. The Domin- 
ican Ambassador to the Organization of 
American States contends efforts to over- 
throw the Government were the “finaliza- 
tion of Communist plans to make the 
Dominican Republic a second Cuba.’’ 

Our troops are officially in the Caribbean 
nation to guard U.S. citizens and foreign 
nationals who ask our protection. But high 
officials in Washington feel that we had an- 


other purpose in landing marines — to check- 
mate an attempt by Cuba's Communist dic- 
tator, Castro, to extend his sway. 

If that is true, it is welcome evidence that 
the United States is Willing to take a firmer 
stand than it has in the past in blocking 
subversive activity that threatens the peace 
and good order of friendly nations in Latin 
America. 


Law Day iu the United States 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DONALD M. FRASER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 6, 1965 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our very able jurists in Minnesota, the 
Honorable Donald Barbeau, judge of the 
district court of Hennepin County, was 
the principal speaker in Law Day cere- 
monies held in the city council chambers 
in the city of Minneapolis on April 29, 
1965. 

His message Is brief but eloquent. Law 
Day is every day for the conscientious 
jurist who must exercise constant vigi- 
lance to see that the rights of all those 
who come before him are protected. 

Because this message speaks so clearly 
of this continuing role of those adminis- 
tering justice, under unanimous consent, 
I insert it in the Record at this point: 

Law Day U.S.A. — Every Day U.S.A. 

(An address delivered by the Honorable 

Donald T. Barbeau, judge of the district 

court, at Law Day ceremonies in the city 

council ’chambers, at 9 :30 a.m., Apr. 29, 

1965) 

While I greatly admire the setting aside 
of a particular day each year as Law Day to 
reaffirm the American belief in law and peace 
as opposed to the totalitarian belief in armed 
might, I must point out that those of us 
closely connected with the law must and do 
practice Law Day every day of the year. 

The people who appear In our courts come 
from all levels of society, rich and poor, edu- 
cated and uneducated, man, woman, and 
child, of all races and creeds, the poverty 
stricken and the affluent, the alcoholic, the 
mental misfit, all reaching out for an Ameri- 
can way of justice administered in an 
equitable manner. 

We Jurists think of Law Day every day 
when we ascend the bench and see before us 
the poor and downtrodden and persons by 
the thousands burdened with almost insur- 
mountable problems of existence. 

We see Law Day every day when the 
American system of Justice Is able to extend 
Itself and apprise each of these persons of 
his rights, protect his constitutional privi- 
leges and give each and every one an' oppor- 
tunity to express himself. Above all, we see 
it when the American system of justice is 
able to furnish help and succor to many of 
these citizens who are enmeshed in prob- 
lems beyond their control. 

We think of Law Day every day when we 
see the great legal advocate rise to defend 
these same impoverished people, regardless 
of how unpopular or Impossible the cause 
may he, and when he carries such cause to 
the highest court in the land, not always 
with success, but always with sincerity. 

What bulwark would freedom or the in- 
nocent unjustly accused of crime have if 
none had the courage to defend? 

We think of Law Day every, day when we 
consider the Judge who, to quote Socrates, 
“hears courteously, answers Wisely, considers 


soberly, and decides impartially.” We think 
dally of the courts as being the guardians of 
liberty and the sentinels who watch for the 
capricious, the corrupt, the arbitrary, and 
the automatic. We see it every day in the 
conduct of the trial Judge who feels it is his 
duty to do justice, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with his God. 

The citizen, the advocate, and the judge, 
all working together daily, must convince 
the entire world that we have the finest form 
of justice. This can he done by the daily 
guarding of our precious heritage and a dally 
reaffirmation of our belief in the dignity of 
man because freedom itself demands con- 
stant vigilance. We must all daily dedicate 
ourselves to fighting for freedom for "the 
man next door.” So to us who sit as judges 
“the rule of right, not might” is a living, 
vibrant thought that must be present day in 
and day out. 

The American system of justice, though 
not perfect, is the marvel of the modern 
world. Under it we have grown and 
progressed and become the richest and most 
powerful Nation in the world. 

But more important than that, today in 
our country the lowliest person under our 
flag enjoys a broader opportunity to possess 
happiness, more equal justice, more protec- 
tion of life, liberty and property, and a great- 
er personal freedom than has ever been pro- 
vided for the common man by any other 
legal system in recorded history. 

Under present world conditions, with all 
of us so concerned lest nations and peoples, 
forgetting law and morality, turn to mutual 
destruction, we need all the more every day, 
as well as Law Day, to work for a day when 
law may govern nations as it does men with- 
in nations. 

Thoughtful persons do not need to be told 
that our Government cannot long exist once 
respect for the law is destroyed. Any apathy 
or indifference to the great rights of Ameri- 
can Justice may deprive us of many of them. 

It is most proper, therefore, that on Law. 
Day U.S.A. and every other day we rededicate 
ourselves to the idea of the preservation of 
a free society with equality and justice for 
all. 


His Victory Our Loss 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 11, 1965 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with mixed emotions that I heard last 
week of the official election as interna- 
tional vice president of the United Steel- 
workers of America of my dear friend, 
Joseph P. Molony of Buffalo. For while 
I and countless of my fellow citizens in 
Erie County are gratified and proud that 
our neighbor, Joe Molony, has been ele- 
vated by his brother steelworkers to the 
second highest post in the Nation’s third 
largest trade union, we stand to lose a 
wonderful member of our civic commu- 
nity. 

Much has been written in recent years 
about the development of the so-called 
“union bureaucrat,” Mr. Speaker, and 
there have been those both within and 
without the house of labor who have 
spoken sharply about the leadership of 
the American trade union movement. 
Some have suggested that their former 
ideals and aspirations have been shelved 
in favor of personal gain and power. 
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There is no question but that this has 
been the case in many unions, but it is 
indeed refreshing to know that three 
decades in the labor movement, through 
both good and bad days, have not 
changed the principals and standards of 
Joe Molony, who has earned the respect 
and the admiration of leading indus- 
trialists, statesmen and civic leaders. 

Our neighbor and friend, Joe Molony, 
has , been saluted in the Wall St reet 
Journal for his determination and reso- 
lution to seek the fruits of the American 
way of life for the some 1 million mem- 
bers of the United Steelworkers. He is 
indeed in the tradition of Phillip Mur- 
ray, the beloved founder of his union, 
and of the other great figures of the 
American trade union movement. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is no objection, 
I would like to insert the following edi- 
torial tribute which appeared in the 
Buffalo Evening News on May 4, 1965: 

His Victory Our Loss 

Now that the election of the Abel-Molony 
ticket of the United. Steel Workers Is official 
even though the result Is not conceded by 
incumbent President David J. McDonald, we 
congratulate the winners. But especially so 
to “Joe" Molony, whods known in Buffalo 
not only as a forthright and courageous and 
intelligent labor man but as a civic leader. 
As such he has. been enlisted on the side of 
good government in Buffalo and Erie County. 

Ed Kelly, our respected labor reporter, ad- 
vises that Mr. Molony 's election as vice pres- 
ident of United Ste^l Workers doubtless 
means he will have to move himself and his 
headquarters to Pittsburgh, the center of 
activity for the million-member Steel Work- 
ers Union. This will be a gain for the steel 
workers, we helleve, hut it will be a serious 
loss In the political areas In which Mr. 
Molony has been active and has made his 
voice heard and judgment felt In this com- 
munity. There are tiiose who will be glad 
to see him go, We are not among them. 


Laotian National Day, May 11 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

op 

HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


jrle for survival. Both countries are 
waging a war against Communist subver- 
sion and penetration. 

The front pages of newspapers are 
filled with reports from South Vietnam — 
about the most recent air strike against a 
Vietcong stronghold or the arrival of a 
.new contingent of marines. On rare 
occasions a column or two on Laos may 
appear in an inside page. In Laos there 
is none of the tempo or drama of the con- 
flict in South Vietnam. Perhaps, for 
:this reason, it is often called “the' quiet 
war." 

if ; We should not forget, however, that the 
struggles In Laos and South Vietnam 
are Indivisible. The leaders in Hanoi 
are masterminding both offensives and 
their goal in each case is the same. 
Their aim Is clear and unmistakable — 
to bring the people of both countries un- 
der Communist domination. 

A year ago the Communist Pathet Lao 
were rapidly gaining ground and the 
Royal Lao government, as represented by 
its neutralist and right wings, was falling 
apart. Indeed, it seemed that Laos was 
almost lost. The last 12 months, how- 
ever, have seen some remarkable changes. 
Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma has 
.consolidated his power and is for the 
moment confident and prepared to battle 
with the Communist guerrillas. 

It would be unwise to exaggerate the 
importance of these gains. On the 18th 
’anniversary of its “national day” the 
'kingdom of Laos faces a difficult and 
dangerous future. In the year to come 
each day will be a test of the people’s 
.strength and will to survive. We in the 
United States honor these democratic 
and freedom-loving people. Their cour- 
age in these days of crisis assures them 
of the continued close support of the 
American people. fv__) 

— 

The President’s Agonizing Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 

- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1965 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on May 
11, 1947, Laos promulgated its first con- ^ 
stitution. This constitution was to be- 
come a kind of modern statute for the 
kingdom, which received its independ- ! 
ence from France 2 years later. In Laos, 
May 11 has been designated National 
Day and today is the 18th anniversary of 
that important and historic occasion. 

I wish to take thi^i opportunity to con- 
gratulate His Majesty King Sri Savang. 
Vatthana, His Royal Highness Prime 
Minister Souvanna Phouma, and His 
Royal Highness, the Laotian Ambassador 
to the United States, Prince Tiao Kham- 
pan. 

It is an appropriate time to turn our 
attention to the Kingdom of Laos. There 
is a tendency for our eyes to focus on the 
developments in South Vietnam and to 
Ignore what is happening in Laos. Yet 
Laos, as much as its neighbor to the 
south, is deeply engaged in a grim strug- 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 11, 1965 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column by Max Lerner 
which was reprinted in the New York 
Herald Tribune of May 10, 1965 by the 
International Latex Corp. 

Mr. Lerner has put his finger directly 
on one of the tremendous problems fac- 
ing our President. 

The article follows: 

President Johnson’s Agonizing Choice 

(Note. — The following article from the pen 
of a renowned political liberal, a distin- 
guished scholar and widely read columnist, 
sheds light where so much heat is now being 
generated. Reason and fact are used here 
to counter the confusions born of passion 
and noise. " 

(We are convinced that Mr. Max Lerner’s 
article should he read by Americans and 
Latin Americans alike; and by those who find 
strange comfort In criticizing President 
Johnson for his courageous decisions in the 
Dominican Republic disaster. 


(A. N. Spanel, founder chairman. Interna 
tional Latex Corp.) 

A friend of mine, who knows Latin Ameri 
ca better than I do, says It will be a long, 
hot summer in the Caribbean. Certainly 
what has happened In Santo Domingo, turn- 
ing a lovely city Into a charnel house, sug- 
gests .that there are volcanic political pas- 
sions in the area. The bloodshed wears the 
aspect not only of a rebellion hut of a civil 
war, with longstanding hatreds coming into 
play and old accounts being settled. 

In this jungle of passions, anti-American 
hatreds emerged very early in the rebellion. 
President Johnson had to act swiftly to get 
American civilians out. But most political 
decisions have plural, not single, motives. 
Having entered the Dominican Republic to 
save lives, the American troops have stayed 
to prevent anarchy, seal off the chances 
of a Communist takeover, and await the 
beginnings of a new frame of political order. 

One's, first impulse Is to say that this was 
a monstrous blunder, awakening long muted 
memories of marine landings and gunboat 
diplomacy, and feeding the Castro image of 
American imperialism,. Yet one cannot stop 
there, without raising a haunting question: 
What was the alternative for President 
Johnson? Was it to appeal to the OAS? 
There would he days and days before any 
practical action; and if the revolt did in- 
deed contain, as a second-stage effect, the 
design for a Communist takeover, the OAS 
action would have come far too late. Or 
was the alternative simply to stay out, or 
to get out again immediately after the first 
evacuation of Americans, and let events take 
their course? 

It isn't enough to point out in a holier- 
than-they way what must have been obvlous 
enough to Johnson, Rusk, Bundy, and Tom 
Mann — that the decision was a dangerous 
one. : But was there any alternative that 
would have been any less dangerous? Run- 
ning a country isn’t a question of making 
choices between the beautiful decisions and 
the damned ones. It is often an impossible 
choice between a blind alley and a somewhat 
less blind one, and a President is lucky, even 
as he enters a dark tunnel, that he can see 
a thin shaft of light at the far end. 

The whole decision in the Dominican oper- 
ation 1 , as it transpired in the minds of the 
President and his advisers, was made in the 
shadow of Cuba.. It is easy to say that the 
shadow shouldn’t have been there— but it 
was. Too much blood has been spilt in Cuba, 
too many lives have been blasted there, toe 
much heartbreak and frustration and re- 
morse have been felt in Washington to leave 
the slate blank. 

The pro-Bosch leaders now say that the 
Communist elements in the revolt are not 
many, and that the irresponsible ones got 
out of control. Maybe so. Certainly Bosch 
himself is a decent committed democrat with 
a small d, even If he is an ineffectual political 
leader. But after the Castro experience 
should one have expected President Johnson 
to take a course of action — or nonaction— 
that might well have led to a second Cuba 
off American shores? For him to have done 
so would not only ha ve been out of character 
an qut of philosophy; it would also have 
run counter to the kind of President most 
of the American people think he is, and the 
kind of belief they have in him. 

Well, then, once the American troops came 
in, why has President Johnson piled up more 
and more thousands of them? Isn't each 
detachment he sends a further slap at the 
Latin American self-image? Here again one 
must, go back to Cuban-Amerlcan history, 
this time to the Bay of Pigs. The shadow 
of the Bay of Pigs fiasco hangs even more 
heavily over Washington than the shadow 
of Castro’s persistence in power. If the Bay 
of Pigs invasion was a mistake then — as 
everyone now agrees — the failure to carry it 
through in full force compounded the mis- 
take many times over. That was in Ken- 
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nedy's mind when he had to make a decision 
on the Russian missiles in Cuba. It will be 
in the mind of every President for some years 
to oome. If history is lights and shadows, it 
is mostly shadows. 

Of course there has been an outcry from 
the Latin neighbors and partners of the 
United States. If I were a Brazilian, a Mexi- 
can, a Chilean, I should probably be joining 
in the outcry. Tet if I asked myself what 
alternative there was, I should have no 
answer. I suspect strongly that, however 
great' the outcry has been, it would have 
been dim . and pale alongside the withering 
contempt of the Latin American leaders if 
the United States had done nothing, if its 
citizens had been killed, and if the revolt 
had led to another Castro regime — or a Cas- 
tro-oriented one — in Santo Domingo. 

The satisfying fact is that the OAS politi- 
cal presence has been enabled to establish it- 
self alongside the U.S. military presence. 
There are dead to he buried, wounds to be 
bound up, food to be distributed, the rou- 
tines of life to be restored. A new leadership 
will In time be found, and with heavy eco- 
nomic aid it will be able to make a new 
beginning of order. Whatever may be said 
against the Americans, they will not stay any 
longer than the minimal need for them 
They will get out. That would not have been 
true of the Castroltes, If they had been 
given a chance to turn the rebellion Into a 
class dictatorship. 


A Tribute to Congre$ sman Frank Annunzio 
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OF 

HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSK1 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 28, 1965 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week our colleague from Chicago, Con- 
gressman Prank Annunzio, was honored 
by the Filippoo Mazzei Post No. 1, 
Illinois, of the Italian -American War 
Veterans of the United States, for his 
outstanding contribution In behalf of 
veterans legislation. 

I should like to call my colleagues’ at- 
tention to the fine tribute given Mr. 
Annunzio and also to include his own 
remarks delivered in Chicago on Loyalty 
Day, May 1, 1965. We can all And great 
inspiration hi Mr. Annunzio’s eloquent 
words regarding Loyalty Day. 

Mr. Speaker, the two documents fol- 
low: 

A Tribute to. Congressman Frank 
Annunzio 

(By Dr. James F. Greco, commander, Italian 

American War Veterans of the United 

States, Inc.) 

We are pleased to have with us this eve- 
ning the distinguished Congressman from 
the Seventh Congressional District of the 
State of Illinois, Hon. Frank Annunzio. 
We welcome him as a friend; but his 
presence here tonight Is of even greater sig- 
nificance — he Is a champion of veterans 
everywhere. 

From his earliest beginnings, Congressman 
Annunzio’s interest In civic affairs has 
prompted him to work for and with the peo- 
ple — recognizing their needs and their 
deeds — filling those needs and praising their 
deeds. 

A look at the long. Impressive list of his 
accomplishments makes one wonder how one 


man could have done so much. His driving 
vitality earned him a bachelor of arts de- 
gree and a master’s degree from DePaul Uni- 
versity. He entered the teaching profession 
and guided students in many of our Chicago 
schools. 

As a fighter for human rights, he was In 
the trenches many years ago. After he was 
named director of labor In 1949, he Issued a 
bulletin which drastically eliminated dis- 
crimination In employment services. He con- 
tinually worked for the educational and leg- 
islative betterment of the labor community. 

For his service to the Catholic Youth Or- 
ganization, Frank received the CYO Bishop 
Sheil Medal — Club of Champions. His fos- 
tering of good relations between Italy and 
the United States Impelled the Italian Gov- 
ernment to award him the Medal of 
Solidarity during the crucial period of World 
War II. 

Even in private business Frank found time 
to be part and parcel of a multitude of civic 
and charitable organizations. And just to 
prove this man Is human, he Is married and 
the father of three lovely girls. To his four 
grandsons, he is simply and affectlonally 
"Grandpa.” 

Frank typifies the expression, “Service be- 
fore self,” and he Is not a man who Is satis- 
fied to go on past performance. His projected 
plans for the future include the procurement 
of a congressional charter for the national 
organization, the establishment of a nation- 
al shrine for Italian-Amerlcan War Veterans. 
He has been instrumental In securing a 40- 
bed hospital on the West Side of Chicago 
which will be built In 1966. 

On March 12 of this year, we were honored 
to have Frank represent the Filippo Mazzei 
Tost at the ceremonies at the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier and at the wreath-laying 
ceremony at the Kennedy gravesite In Arling- 
ton Cemetery. 

And so this evening we feel it particularly 
fitting that we present Hon. Frank An- 
nunzio with the flag of the country he Is 
serving so well. May It long stand In his of- 
fice in Washington as a reminder of the high 
esteem in which he Is held by his friends of 
the Filippo Mazzei Post. 

Loyalty Day 

(By Congressman Frank Annunzio) 

I am very happy to be here with you to- 
night and very honored to be invited to share 
your observance of Loyalty Day. In March 
1961 the late Senator Wiley, of Wisconsin, 
predicted that our country during the 1960’s 
will face “threats to our security and sur- 
vival greater than ever before In our history ” 
In this spring of 1965, the truth of his words 
Is becoming appallingly apparent. Never has 
our country had greater need of our loyalty, 
and never has there been a time, more ur- 
gent In Its demand, for all Americans to step 
forward and give expression to their loyalty. 

I did two things when I first began to think 
of speaking to you tonight. I looked up the 
dictionary’s definition of loyalty, and I looked 
back over the history of Loyalty Day in order 
to review It briefly with you. From time to 
time, our office has been asked what Is 
Loyalty Day, how It does differ from Law 
Day, and why are they both celebrated on 
the same day. 

Loyalty, according to Mr. Webster, is the 
state, quality, or instance of being loyal, and 
one of the definitions of loyalty Is “being 
faithful to the lawful government.” 

In 1961, the chairman of Loyalty Day of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Thomas B. Dean 
published an article entitled “Loyalty Day— 
Americanism in Action,” It appeared In the 
VFW magazine, and in it he reviewed the be- 
ginnings of Loyalty Day. He wrote: 

"When the Communists in the United 
States flaunted their anti-American beliefs 
with the visual aid of annual May 1 parade 


In the heart of New York City, the VFW par- 
ried this strategy with the sponsorship of 
another parade — this one dedicated to the 
spirit of Americanism. Subsequently the May 
1 parade by Communists In New York became 
a memory.” 

Loyalty Day then was the Idea of a veter- 
an’s organization, whose members had fought 
on land and sea. It was the brainchild of 
men who knew the horrors of war and who 
were determined that all people of this coun- 
try should understand the sacrifices of war 
and rededicate themselves to a love of coun- 
try which these fighting men had demon- 
strated In the past. 

The Idea was enthusiastically received. 
The American Legion and numerous other 
groups joined in celebrating Loyalty Day in 
State after State, city after city. Then Gov- 
ernor after Governor In all the States joined 
the list of those proclaiming May 1 as 
Loyalty Day. 

In 1955, Congress by a special proclamation 
designated May 1, 1955, as Loyalty Day, and 
3 years later the Congress officially designated 
May 1 of each year as Loyalty Day. 

The resolution was introduced in Congress 
by Mr. Van Zandt in the House, who said 
he did It at the request of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. He offered an explanation of 
why May 1 was chosen, when he said: 

"The idea of a patriotic celebration Is an 
excellent means of countering communism. 
May Day demonstrations was conceived * * * 
about 30 years ago. It was agreed that 
emphasis should be placed on and attention 
focused on loyal Americans rather than sub- 
versive elements * * * (and that the day 
should be) dedicated to openly expressing 
loyalty to our .Nation and its cherished ideals 
of liberty and freedom. In short, the vir- 
tues of true Americanism were given the 
public spotlight as a fitting and conclusive 
rebuttal to the vaunted claims of the Com- 
munists." 

The joint resolution requested the Presi- 
dent to order the flag to be displayed on 
Government buildings and to Invite the peo- 
ple to observe Loyalty Day with appropriate 
ceremonies. 

In the same year that Congress designated 
May 1 as Loyalty Day, President Eisenhower 
proclaimed May 1 as Law Day, and 3 years 
later Congress by joint resolution officially 
designated May 1 of each year as Law Day. 
The result is that we celebrate both ' Law 
Day and Loyalty Day on May 1, but no one 
has ever suggested that the two observances 
on the same day conflict In any maimer. 

If you recall with me the definition of 
loyal as “being faithful to the lawful gov- 
ernment,” you will see why no question was 
ever asked. However, the newspaper. The 
Stars and Stripes, on May 1, 1958, carried 
an editorial on “Law and Loyalty,” which 
summarized the affinity of the 2 days as fol- 
lows: 

"Fortunately the Ideas do not conflict. 
Dedication to the principles of government 
under law and loyalty to our country go 
hand In hand. Proper observance of the 
law brings of itself loyalty to the country 
and loyalty to the country must result In 
recognition of law which governs the peo- 
ple." 

A good citizen obeys the law and Is loyal 
to his country. A loyal man Is faithful to 
the lawful government. America today Is 
being challenged by a ruthless world and by 
countries without principles who are dedi- 
cated only to the will to conquer and to ac- 
complish world domination. I thank you for 
this opportunity to join with you in this 
Loyalty Day observance to demonstrate to 
the world that we in America are free and 
friendly and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men should be free and friendly^ 
and In addition, we are united as one people 
.Hying loyally under law. 
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Reds Learn L.BJ.’s Tongh 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. J. PICKLE 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1965 
Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, all Amer- 
icans, can point with pride to the dy- 
namic leadership of President Johnson 
in the field of foreign affairs. 

We in America — and especially we 
Members of Congress — have long ad- 
mired the President for his ingenious 
insight into the domestic problems that 
confront our people. We have seen him 
cope with these complex problems with 
an amazing ability and outstanding ef- 
fectiveness. 

But only in recent weeks has the world 
learned of the leadership greatness of 
Lyndon B. Johnson. This Nation’s re- 
cent actions in Vietnam and in Central 
America have focused the world spotlight 
on our courageous Commander in Chief, 
Who has charted his course of leadership 
in the free world community and pro- 
claimed his position to the people of all 

nations. _ 

There were skeptics, of course. There 
were those who doubted the wisdom of 
the President’s policies. However, more 
and more leaders of liberty-loving na- 
tions everywhere are supporting these 
policies and joining with our President 
in standing firmly united against our 
common Communist foe. 

Now perhaps more than ever before 
in recent history, the free world stands 
strongly in unison against the aggres- 
sive acts of our enemy. This united 
front is due greatly to the determined ac- 
tion and firm know-how leadership oi 

President Johnson. . 

Surely all Americans, and indeed the 
entire free world, owe President Lyndon 
B Johnson a debt of gratitude. 

Our Nation’s editors, who have fol- 
lowed closely the turn of events in for- 
eign affairs, appreciate and understand 
the international importance of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s courageous actions, in 
this connection, I would like at this time 
to insert in the Record an editorial by 
Mr Robert G. Spivack as it appeared 
in the May 5, 1965, issue of the New York 

Journal-American. ... 

This article clearly demonstrates that 
the American people are strongly In sup- 
port of our great President: 

I From the New York Journal-American, 
May 6, 1965] 

Watch on the Potomac: Reds Learn L.B.J. s 
Tough 

: ; (By Robert G. Splvak) 

• Washington.— President Johnson is prov- 
ing as much of a professional In his handling 

' of international crises as in domestic affairs. 

In eVery open confrontation with, the Com- 
' munists during his 17 months as President 
they have more than met their match. Where 

• the Communists have tried to capitalize on 
ambiguity, chaos, and confusion, as In the 
Dominican Republic, the President has not 
been found wanting either. 

■ It has taken the Communists, torn by dls- 
: sen sion and Under heavy Chinese pressure, a 
' little time t6 realize what they were up 
against. The new President was, to them 


and ro many Americans, an unknown quan 
tlty. But they may be catching on. The 
best measure of how badly they have been 
hurt -is how loudly they have howled since 
the Soinblng of North Vietnamese military 
insts Rations, 

Nc-one expects them to let up In their ef- 
forts to probe for L.B.J. ’s weak spots, or give 
up taunting here and testing there, looking 
for whatever openings they can find. But, 
unll re some of L.B.J.'s fuzzy-minded critics 
at h6ihe, they are completely realistic. 

If there is no advantage to be gained In 
Same Domingo, they will retreat, since res- 
toration of constitutional government under 
the liberal Juan Bosch was never their real 
objective. In Vietnam there are new Indi- 
cations that they would like a temporary 
cessation to hostilities, because of the pun- 
ishment they have been taking and might 
yet take. , , ■ 

His the President’s policy succeded m 
Nor;h Vietnam? Perhaps It is too early to 
tell. But one European expert on Far East- 
ern affairs who briefed the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee In executive session 
forlcast nearly a month ago that Red. China 
world react cautiously to the American 
action. 

Now, obscured by the headlines from the 
Dominican Republic, comes news that the 
Viesfcong guerrillas say they do not want 
“volunteers” from China or the Soviet 
Un: on, that they want to win the war them- 
selves. It’s a good propaganda line, espe- 
cla: iy since their allies have not seemed over- 
eager to have a military confrontation with 
the United States. 

What of the President’s intervention in the 
Dominican revolt? At this stage there are 
several mysterjes about that unhappy affair, 
especially its timing. Perhaps Bosch' will 
explain why at this particular moment an 
effig-t, was made to overthrow the civilian 
junta. Bosch is no Castroltc; he Is a close 
friend' of former Gov. Munoz-Mar'ln of 
Puerto Rico, who Is a good friend of the 
United States. 

:|ut he is also something of a political in- 
no ieiit. The whole affair looks very ama- 
teurish, not simply because Castroltes and 
other Communists could be expected to move 
in quickly and try to take control, but be- 
cause the rebels did not understand how 
L.:3.J. would respond. ' 

The President Is aware that the Domini- 
cal military are no friends of democracy, 
that many are ex-Trujllloites. But he could 
net risk a second front being opened against 
the united States while we were engaged In 
Vietham. Better than others he knows the 
inBde story of the halfway measures taken 
at the Bay of Pigs; he was determined there 
would be nothing like that again. 

Johnson does not expect the presence ol 
U S. Marines to solve the Dominican prob- 
le ns. They were a temporary, but neces- 
sary, expedient. But to know when to take 
such measures and to act decisively Is what 
d: stlngulshes the pro from the amateur. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


-:S ta 


OS' ILLINOIS 


"in TilE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

i i Monday, May 10, 1965 

i Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 20 
years ago Soviet communism crushed the 
freedom and independence of many civ- 
ilized European nations, among them 
(he sovereign, constitutional, and so- 


cially progressive Kingdom of Rumania, 
established on the 10th of May 1881. 
Transforriied into a so-called peoples re- 
public, Rumania today is in fact a Soviet 
colony, ruled by the naked force and 
incredible terror of totalitarian tyranny. 

To stifle the national feeling of the peo- 
ple, even the celebration of the 10th of 
May — the traditional national holiday — 
has been forbidden. Today only the ref- 
ugees scattered over the free world, 
many of them in our own country, are 
able to perpetuate the sacred tradition 
and in sc doing, to draw our attention 
to the present tragedy and the just as- 
pirations of their oppressed people. 

As a nation conceived in freedom and 
committed to its defense everywhere, we 
Americans feel deeply saddened by the 
plight of the Rumanians and appreciate 
highly their valiant resistance to tyranny 
as a valuable contribution to the general 
struggle against the Communist menace. 
Let us therefore take advantage of the 
anniversary of the 10th of May to con- 
vey to Rumanians every where the sin- 
cere sympathy and. the very best wishes 
of the American people. Let us assure 
them anew of our determination to P m’ “ 
sue, with prudence of course, but with 
firmness, our national commitment as 
defenders of freedom. We consider the 
right of all peoples to freely choose their 
governments as sacred and inalienab.e 
and in the common interest of peace. 
Thus we cannot an d will not acquiesce in 
their enslavement or accept the status 
quo as permanent. On the contrary, we 
are dutybound to support their striv- 
ings for freedom by all peaceful means, 
and express our conviction in the ulti- 
mate victory of our common efforts. 

Recent developments in the Commu- 
nist world add considerable substance to 
our hopes, especially concerning the Ru- 
manians. A great deal has been written 
recently about a seemingly radical 
change of mind and policy by Rumania’s 
Communist rulers, who are alleged to 
have become politically — but not mill- 
tarily and economically — “almost inde- 
pendent” of Moscow, eager to put na- 
tional interests above Communist alle- 
giance and to intensify contacts with the 
West. Consequently the West, and our 
administration particularly, has decided 
to encourage by all means, mainly eco- 
nomic, the Bucharest regime in its new 
orientation. 

We certainly welcome any change for 
the better in Rumania, provided it be 
genuine, and we wholeheartedly approve 
any American help, provided it improves 
the lot of the people more than it 
strengthens the Communist regime. 
Well knowing that it was the stubborn 
will for freedom of the Rumanians which 
compelled their rulers to make certain 
“concessions” to the national sentiment 
and national interests, we must make 
it clear that we do not intend to recog- 
nize the Communist regime as legitimate, 
or to bail it out from its self-created eco- 
nomic chaos simply for its own sake. 
Our intention is to alleviate the lot of 
the people and thus make them more 
able to assert more forcefully their will to 
freedom. Any confusion or misrepre- 
sentation concerning this fundamental 
position might tend to dishearten the 
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